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WIT    AND    WISDOM 

OF 

Sir    WILFRID     LA  WSON. 


1 


I 

DAME     PARTINGTON. 

rHE  question  of  reform  cannot  die.  It  will  rise  again  to 
haunt,  and  to  annoy,  and  to  overthrow  any  Minister  or 
Ministry  that  dares  to  deal  treacherously  with  it.  We  have  no 
hope  at  all  events  from  the  Tory  party.  (A  voice :  "  What 
for?")  I  will  tell  you  why.  Because  some  few  years  ago 
when,  through  a  political  accident,  the  Conservative  party,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Lord  Derby,  came  into  power,  he  announced 
to  the  world  what  was  the  policy  on  which  he  was  going  to 
act,  and  he  said  he  believed  he  had  a  mission  to  stem  the  tide 
of  democracy  !  Why,  the  efforts  of  Dame  Partington,  when  she 
tried  to  stem  the  flood  of  the  great  Atlantic,  was  a  joke  to  it. 
Is  there  any  man  who  will  believe  that  the  working  men  of  this 
country  will  for  ever  be  excluded  from  a  share  in  the  representa- 
tion of  this  country  ]      If  there  be  such  a   man  I  pity  him. 

yCarlisle,  Juhj  7,   1S65.J 
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II 


YOU    MUST   SORT   YOURSELVES. 


MR.  Horsman  and  Mr.  Lowe  were  dreadfully  distressed 
because  there  was  not  a  redistribution  of  seats.  All 
will  come  in  good  time.  I  have  heard  that  in  the  parish 
church  of  Manchester,  an  immense  number  of  couples  assemble 
on  Whit  Monday  fur  the  purpose  of  being  married.  There  is 
such  a  number  of  them  that  they  are  married  wholesale,  as 
there  is  not  time  enough  to  go  through  the  whole  ceremony  for 
each  couple.  There  are  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  pairs,  and  some- 
times some  confusion  arises,  and  they  come  forward  and  say  they 
are  not  sine  to  whom  they  have  been  married.  There  is 
generally  some  mistake,  but  I  understand  that  the  respected 
parish  clerk  has  one  invariable  answer  to  complaints  of  this  suit, 
and  that  is,  "Well,  you  must  just  sort  yourselves.*'  I  wish  to 
tell  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Horsman  that  if  we  get  the  franchise 
extended,  we  will  take  good  care  to  attend  to  the  redistribu- 
tion  afterwards. 

[Cockermouth,  April  3/  1866.] 
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III 


PARLIAMENT   MUST   BE   PRESSED. 


fAHLIA^IENT  will  not  do  right  without  an  immense  deal 
of    pressure    from   without.      They  will  not  take  the  will 
of  the  people  unless  the  people  take  extraordinary  means  to  press 
them  to  do  so.    They  require  a  regular  system  of  bullyragging,  and 
thrusting,  and  pushing.    When  I  look  at  the  way  we  have  to  act  to 
get  anything  out   of   the  House  of  Commons,  it  reminds   me   of  a 
story   I    have    heard    of    an  old  man    employed  in  a  gentleman's 
house  to  carry  messages  to  a  neighbouring  town.      He  very  often 
deliverd   his   messages  faithfully,   but  occasionally    forgot    what   he 
had    been    told ;    and    when    reproved    for    this,  his    answer    was 
"  Why,  you  told   me,  hut    you  never   charged   me."      When    the 
person    who    sent    him    came    to    enquire    what    he    meant    by 
"charged,"    they    found    they  had    neglected  to  take  him  by  the 
hack    of    the    neck,    and,    shaking    him  roughly,    say,     "You    old 
scoundrel,    if     you    forget,     I     will    knock    your    head    off   your 
shoulders  ! "      Now,   that  is    exactly  the  course  we  are    compelled 

to  take   with   Parliament. 

[Whitehaven,  April  16,   1866.] 
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IV 

ALLEGED   IGNORANCE   OF   WORKING   MEN 


I 


HE  working  men  inhabiting  houses  of  £Q  or  £7  annual 
value  are  ignorant  of  many  things.  For  instance,  they 
don't  understand  astronomy,  geometry,  or  heraldry,  nor  the 
♦Schlewig-Ilolstein  question.  I  believe  there  never  was  but  one 
man  who  understood  that— he  was  a  German  professor,  and  he 
has  gone  mad.  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  they  would  know  how 
to  behave  themselves  if  they  were  kindly  invited  to  dine  with 
Lord  Lonsdale  at  ■  the  Castle.  But  I  can  tell  you  what  they 
do  know.  They  know  their  friends  when  they  see  them,  and  I 
believe  if  there  were  an  election  at  Whitehaven  under  an  in- 
creased suffrage,  they  would  know  perfectly  well  who  was  their 
friend  if  the  two  candidates    were  Mr.   Cavendish    Bentinck    and 

Mr.   Ainsworth. 

[Whitehaven,  April  16,  1886.] 

V 

MR.  LOWE'S  VIEWS  ON   THE   SUFFRAGE. 

MR.    Lowe's    idea    of    perfection    of    the    system    of    repre- 
sentation is  a  constituency  composed  of  ,£10  householders, 
who    have    returned    the    most    wonderful    legislative    assembly    in 
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the  world ;  but  if  we  go  £3  lower  we  get  into  a  lot  of  the 
most  awful  ruffians  that  can  be  conceived.  I  wonder  that  any 
man  of  common  sense,  much  less  of  Mr.  Lowe's  brilliant  abilities, 
can  talk  such  stuff.  Mr.  Lowe  draws  the  line  thus  :— ,£10 — 
virtue,   excellence,  and  fitness  to  return  the  finest  assemblage  in 

the    world.      £9   19s.   llfd. — Villains,   who  will  upset    everything. 

[Carlisle,  June  23,   1866.] 
VI 

RAPID    CHANGE    OP    OPINION. 

MEN  change  now-a-days  so  rapidly,  and  in  such  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  tell  from  day 
to  day  of  what  politics  our  public  men  are.  Why,  what  changes  we 
have  seen  in  the  short  time  since  I  had  the  honour  of  representing  this 
constituency  !  [Since  1865.]  One  morning  the  great  Tory  party 
awoke  and  found  themselves,  to  their  own  astonishment  as  much  as  to 
that  of  anybody  else,  turned  into  Radicals.  Shortly  after  that  the  men 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  live  in  houses  which  were  not  worth  ,£10 
a-year  rent,  and  who,  before  that  time,  had  been  called  a  dangerous 
class,  thirsting  to  pull  down  everything  about  them,  to  destroy  property, 
and  to  create  a  revolution — these  men  suddenly  awoke  and  found  them- 
selves all  turned  into  Conservative  working  men  ;  burning  to  preserve 

our  great  institutions  in  Church  and  State. 

[Carlisle,  Awjust  30,  1868.] 
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VII 


LORD  PALMERSTON,  THE  CONCEALED 
ENEMY  OP  REFORM. 


1 


N  1859,  when  you  first  did  me  the  honour  to  send  me  to  represent 
you  in  Parliament,  I  remember  the  burning  question  at  that 
efection  was  Reform  ;  and  you  returned  Sir  James  Graham  and  myself 
because  we  told  you  we  would  go  further  than  Lord  Derby  and  the 
Ministry  of  that  day  would,  and  that  we  would  vote  for  a  Bill  which 
would  give  a  popular  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  the  people.     We  did 
so.    We  voted  to  turn  Lord  Derby  out.    That  was  the  first  vote  I  gave 
in  the  House  of  Commons.      And  precious  little  good  it  did.      We  got 
rid  of  Lord  Derby,  but  we  went  over  to  Lord  Palmerston.      That  was 
not  much  better.    One  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  Reform  ;    the  other 
was  the  concealed  enemy ;   but  the  concealed  enemy  was  the  most 
powerful,  and  during  the  time  I  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  until 
just  the  end  of  the  session,  I  saw  the  Reform  question  turned  into 
ridicule  and  joke.      Everybody  who  was  in  earnest  was  put  down, 
snubbed,  and  laughed  at.    Well,  Lord  Palmerston  died.     Immediately 
as    by    the    turn    of   the    political    kaleidoscope,  the    whole    scene 
changed,  Earl  Russell  came  into  power,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  pre- 
siding spirit  of  the  Administration,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  earnest. 
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He  brought  in  a  Bill— not  going  very  far— not  going  far  enough— but 
it  was  an  honest  Bill  ;  and  I  never  was  so  proud  of  my  poorer  fellow- 
countrymen  as  when  1  saw  them  cordially  support  a  measure  which 
came  so  far  short  of  what  was  their  just  expectations,  because  they 

knew  that  it  was  honest. 

[Carlisle,  August  30,  1868.] 


VIII 


WHY    THE    CONSERVATIVES    PASSED 
THE    REFORM    BILL    OF    1867. 

WHEN  the  people  saw  they  had  a  leader  in  whom  they  could 
trust,  they  rose  in  their  might,  and  commenced  an  agitation 
which  made  the  Tories  tremble,  and  strengthened  the  hands  of  those 
honest  men  prepared  to  do  justice  to  their  fellow-countrymen.  Then 
the  Tories  saw  it  was  all  in  vain.  But  there  were  some  things  they 
loved  more  dearly  than  principle.  They  clung  to  place,  and  they  would 
do  anything—  even  pass  a  Reform  Bill — to  retain  their  place  and  their 
pay  ;  and  Mr.  Bright  never  made  a  better  quotation  in  reference  to 
their  conduct,  than  when  he  said  their  proceedings  on  this  occasion  of 
passing  a  Reform  Bill  merely  to  keep  their  place,  reminded  him  of  the 
old  line  in  the  song  of  St.  Patrick,  where  we  are  told  that 
"  The  beasts  committed  suicide  to  save  themselves  from  slaughter." 
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It  is  all  right,  they  kept  office  ;    we  got  household  suffrage  ;    we  got 
what  we  wanted  ;  they  got  what  they  wanted. 

[Carlisle,  August  30,  1868.] 


IX 


THE    CONSERVATIVE    WORKING    MAN 
A    NEW    CREATION. 

dare  say  you  have  heard  of  the  existence  of  Conservative  working 
A  men.  He  is  a  new  creation.  We  never  heard  of  him  till 
about  eighteen  months  ago,  and  then  when  I  did  read  of  him  I  at  first 
thought  there  was  some  mistake,  and  I  was  corroborated  in  my  doubt 
by  rinding  the  habits  of  this  new  creature  described.  I  saw  that  the 
first  gathering  of  these  Conservative  working  men  was  held  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  London,  and  I  observed  on  the  placards  calling  them  to- 
gether it  was  announced  that  their  carnages  were  to  be  ordered  for 
half -past  ten.  But  I  found  I  was  wrong,  and  that  the  Conservative 
working  man — the  real  thing — had  his  habitation  much  nearer  home  ; 
for  I  took  up  the  Patriot  newspaper  one  day.  I  hope  you  all  read  the 
Patriot.      Some  people  may  think  it  is  rather  dry,  but  I  heard  a  very 
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good  remark  that  was  made  about  it  by  one  of  your  own  citizens,  show- 
ing it  has  its  uses.  I  think  it  was  during  some  debate  at  a  reading 
room  when  they  were  discussing  whether  the  Patriot  newspaper  should 
I>e  taken  in.  Some  said  "no  ;"  some  said  "yes  ;"  and  one  gentleman 
got  up  and  said,  "  I  vote  in  favour  of  taking  in  the  Patriot  newspaper, 
I  like  ;it ;  it  reminds  me  of  what  I  read  the  week  before  in  the 

Journal." 

[Carlisle,  August  30,  1868.] 


X 


THE   POOR  MAN'S   BEER   AND   THE   RICH 
MAN'S    PREY. 

I  T  is  not  the  working  men,  it  is  the  M.P.'s  in  the  House  of  Coni- 
A  mons  who  wish  to  be  considered  practical  and  popular,  who  get 
up  and  say  that  for  their  part,  although  they  hate  drunkenness — 
though  no  man  is  as  opposed  to  drunkenness  as  they  are,  they  cannot 
do  the  wicked  act  of  "  robbing  the  poor  man  of  his  beer."  What  I  do 
want  to  do  is,  not  to  rob  the  poor  man  of  his  beer,  but  to  rob  the  lich 
man  of  his  prey — of  the  plunder  he  makes  out  of  the  homes  and 
happiness  of  the  working  men  of  this  country. 

[Carlisle,  September  5,  1868.] 
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XI 
WHY    THE    TORIES    AGREE. 

|  T  is  true  there  are  some  differences  between  Mr.  Potter  and  me. 

A  We  differ  upon  some  minor  points,  and  on  one  or  two  questions 
of  more  importance  ;  but  don't  let  Mr.  Hodgson  lay  the  flattering 
miction  to  his  Tory  soul  that  he  is  going  to  split  us  by  a  transparent 
device  like  that.  I  wonder  where  he  would  find  two  Liberals  who 
agree  on  every  point.  He  may  find  Tories  agreeing  by  twenties  and 
thirties  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  Party  agree  to  a  man.  The  reason  of  that 
is  the  Liberals  are  a  thinking  party ;  they  think  for  themselves 
whereas  the  Tories  are  made  to  order,  they  are  machine  made. 

[Carlisle,  October  14,  1868.] 


XII 


HOW     THE     FOOL    TRIED    TO     SAVE 
HIMSELF    IN    A    SHIPWRECK. 

remember  a  story — I  think  it  is  an  old  Greek  fable — of  a  fool  or 

A    King's  jester  who  was  taking  a  voyage  in  a  ship  when  a  violent 

storm  came  on  and  the  ship  showed  signs  of  going  to  pieces.     The  crew 
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and  passengers  fastened  themselves  to  hencoops  and  spars  and 
planks,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  hoping  to  float  safely 
away.  The  fool  thought  he  must  do  something  to  save  himself, 
and,  taking  the  best  precaution  he  could,  fastened  himself  to  the 
anchor  and  jumped  overboard.  Mr.  Hodgson  and  Dean  Close, 
who  are  very  far  from  fools,  have  both  tied  themselves  to  the 
anchor,  and  both  are  going   down  as  fast  as  they  can. 

[Carlisle,  November  1-4,  186S.] 


XIII 


THREE  THINGS  NECESSARY  FOR  THE 
SUCCESS  OF  ANY  REFORM. 

THE  promoters  of  the  Alliance  are  going  through  and  have 
gone  through  the  usual  stages  which  all  reforms  go  through 
in  England.  Cobden  said  there  were  three  things  necessary 
for  the  success  of  any  reform  movement  in  England.  First, 
the  cause  must  be  good  in  itself ;  second,  it  should  have  per- 
severing and  determined  advocates ;  and  third,  it  should  have 
the  hostility  of  the  Times  newspaper.  The  Alliance  has  all 
these  elements  of  success.  After  the  Carlisle  Election  in  1SG.">,  I 
was  surprised,  and,  I  confess,  rather  pleased,  when  in  two  or 
three    successive    editions    of    the    Ti?nes—jusi    after    that    little 
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•catastrophe  had  befallen  me — I  found  the  Times  writing  trium- 
phantly over  the  defeat  of  such  an  humble  individual  as  himself, 
and  confidently  predicting  that  I  would  never  find  a  seat  in 
Parliament  again.  That  prophecy  has  been  falsified  ;  and  I  air 
•quite  certain  the  other  prediction  that  the  Alliance  will  nol 
succeed  in  its  objects  will  be  equally  falsified  in  the  end.  W< 
have  been  getting  stronger  every  year,  but  is  not  the  evil  ai 
.great  as  ever?  I  will  not  say  greater,  because  we  see  in  th< 
newspapers  that  one  old  woman  fewer  has  been  taken  up  foi 
drunkenness  in  one  town,  and  two  old  women  less  in  another 
and  we  are  told  that  the  millennium  is  approaching.  But  J 
say  that  the  evil  is  as  pressing  as  ever,  and  statistics  shov 
that  the  drink    traffic  is  in  this    country    the    greatest    cause    o 

pauperism,  crime,  and  misery. 

[Carlisle,  February   11,   1869. 

XIV 
BRIBERY    AND    BEER. 

THE  judges  of  this  country,  .during  the  last  few  weeks 
have  been  holding,  what  I  may  call,  a  series  of  Allianc 
meetings  in  different  boroughs  of  this  country.  If  we  take  u 
a  newspaper,    turn  to  the  column  headed  election  petitions,    an 
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glance    rapidly    down,    we    find    it    is    beer,    beer,    beer,    from 

>eginning  to    end.      It  seems    to    be    nothing   but    a    history    of 

iow    much    beer    the    different    parties    have    drunk    in    different 

:onstituencies  in  different   boroughs  in    England.      I   do  not    say 

>ne  party  is  more  guilty  than   another  ;    but  I   do  say  that  the 

lemoralisation     and    degradation     which     election    contests    have 

ntroduced  into    far  too    many    towns    in    the    country  could    not 

jossibly  have    been    introduced    there  without  the    agency  of  the 

mblic-house  and  the  beer  shop.      But    for  the    drink  we  should 

lot  have  seen  respectable  gentlemen   buying    up    men  like  cattle 

or    a    few    shillings.      They   drenched  them  with  drink  till  they 

vere  little  better  than  the  beasts  that  perish,    and  then  bought 

theni  like  beasts  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  went  to  Parliament 

to  sell  them  in  the  dearest. 

[Carlisle,  February   11,   1869.] 


XV 


rHB    ANTI-CORN    LAW   BILL    AND    LANDED 

PROPERTY. 


T 


HEN   I    come    to    the    Corn  Law    struggle,    which    I    can 
remember,    though     not     so    old    as    Mr.    Crackanthorpe. 
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Oh,  what  prophecies  were  heard  then,—  what  dreadful  things ! 
Dukes,  lords,  squires,  banded  themselves  together  in  a  trades' 
union  to  keep  up  the  price  of  the  article  in  which  they  dealt; 
and    I  remember   one   of   those  dukes,    at   a    meeting    defending 

Protection,  .said,  "Why,  if  Free  Trade  passes  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  leave  the  country,"'  and  thee  was  a  weaver 
standing  in  the  crowd,  and  he  looking  up  said,  "What,  lie 
beant  gan  to  take  the  land  wid  him  '.  "  My  opinion  is  that  we 
could  have  spared  the  duke  a  great  deal  better  than  the  land. 
But  they  both  remained.  The  Luke  did  not  suffer,  for  you 
know  landed  property  has  increased  in  value  every  day  since 
the  passing  of  the  Anti-Corn   Law  Bill. 

[Kirkoswald,  September  30,  1869.] 


XVI 


A    GOOD    ACT    OF    PARLIAMENT    WORTH   A 
MILLION    SOUP    KITCHENS. 


) 


have  heard  a  story,— 1   don't  know  whether  it  is  true,  but 

it  struck  nie  as  rather  a  striking-  one — of    a    remark   made 

by   Mr  John  Bright.      Some  one  was  rather  remonstrating    with 
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him  for  his  attacks    upon  the  aristocracy,    and  saying  how  kind 

and  good  and  charitable  they  were,    and    how   well  they  fulfilled 

their  duties,    and    that  they  were  as  good  as   any  aristocracy  in 

the    world.      Mr    Bright    said,    "  What    you    say    may    be    very 

true,   but  one  good  Act  of  Parliament  is    worth    a    million    soup 

kitchens."      So    it    is.      The    soup    kitchens    benefit    men    for    a 

time,    but    a    just    Act    of    Parliament    lives    when    those    who 

promoted    it  are    dead    and    gone,    and    sheds    its    blessings    over 

coining  generations. 

[Kirfoswald,  September  30,   1869.] 

XVII 
DUCKS    WILL    DO    JUST    AS    WELL. 


T 


HERE  literally  was  no  suggestion  made  for  doing  any- 
thing to  alter  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  except  that 
niost  extraordinary  proposition  which  afterwards  got  the  name  of 
"levelling  up."  That  meant  that  if  it  was  unjust  to  provide 
national  funds  for  one  sect  in  the  country,  they  would  put  the 
thing  right  by  providing  national  funds  for  the  endowment  of 
two  sects.  It  reminded  me  when  I  heard  it,  of  a  story  I 
heard    of    a    gentleman    who    said    he  had  got  a  new   method  of 
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sweeping  chimneys.  He  told  a  friend  that  the  best  plan  he 
found  was  to  take  a  goose  and  pull  it  up  and  down  with  a 
string.  His  friend,  being  a  man  of  a  humane  disposition,  re- 
monstrated with  him  and  said  he  thought  the  practice  was  cruel 
to  the  Goose,  upon  which  the  gentleman  replied,  "Oh,  I  never 
thought  of  that,  but  a  couple  of  ducks   will  do  just  as  well." 

[Carlisle,    November   10,   1869.} 


XVIII 

THE    ENGLISH    CHURCH    AND    THE    IRISH 

CHURCH. 

as  you  well  know,  am  opposed  to  all  class  legislation.  Class 
k  legislation  in  favour  of  rank  is  bad  enough;  class  legislation 
in  favour  of  money  is  perhaps  even  worse,  class  legislation  in  favour 
of  colour,  as  we  used  to  have  it  in  America,  is  as  absurd  and 
odious ;  but  I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything  more  mis- 
chievous or  injurious  to  the  country  than  class  legislation  in 
favour  of  any  particular  opinion.  Well,  the  measure  we  passed 
abolishing  the  Irish  Church  was  based,  if  it  were  based  upon 
any    principle    at    all,   upon    the    principle    of  religious    equality. 
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The  opponents  of  that  measure  told  us  that  other  Churches, 
the  English  Church,  stood  upon  exactly  the  same  ground  as  the 
Irish  Church.  I  was  always  delighted  to  hear  those  speeches ; 
I   thought  they  would  bear  good  fruit,   and   I   think  so  still. 

[Carlisle,    January  18,   1871.] 

XIX 

THE     INFLUENCE    OP    FEAR    UPON 
PARLIAMENT. 

aATHOLIC  Emancipation  was  passed  through  the  fear  of 
revolution  in  Ireland ;  the  first  Reform  Bill  was  passed 
by  the  light  of  Nottingham  and  Bristol  in  flames ;  free  trade 
would  not  have  been  carried  as  it  was  if  there  had  not  been  a 
famine  in  Ireland,  which  alarmed  our  statesmen ;  the  second 
Reform  Bill  was  in  danger  of  not  being  passed  until  the  Hyde 
Park  railings  came  down.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  Irish 
Church  would  not  have  been  standing  still  if  the  Fenians  had 
not  blown  down  Clerkenwell  House  of  Correction  ;  and  as  to  the 
Irish  Land  Bill,  I  doubt  whether  we  would  have  got  it  if  the 
Irishmen  had  not    taken  to  the  fatal    practice   of    shooting    their 

landlords. 

[Carlisle,  January   18,    1871.] 

c 
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XX 
USED-UP     CRATURS. 


M' 


R     Disraeli    said     that    the    leading    members    of     the 
Government     sitting    opposite    to    him    looked    like    a 
number    of    extinct    volcanoes.      An    Irishman    hearing  him,  said 
"  Ah,  he's  quite  right,  they  are  poor  used-up  craturs." 

[Carlisle,  June,   17,    1872.] 

XXI 
THE    STILL    SMALL    VOICE    OP    REASON. 


A* 


S  to  peace,  among  all  the  great  works   of  the  Government 

the     settlement    of     the     Alabama     question     was     the 

greatest.      The  Army    Bill  and  the  Abolition    of    Purchase  were 

also  great  Bills,   and  the  Ballot    was   still    greater,   but   the    title 

to  immortal  fame    for    the-   Gladstone    Government    will    be    that 

they  boldly,   and    in    face   of    great    opposition,   determined    that 

national  quarrels  should  not  be  settled  by  the  bloody  arbitrament 

of    the    sword,  but    by    the    still    small    voice    of    reason,   justice, 

and  common  sense. 

[Carlisle,  June  17,   1872.] 
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XXII 


THE    THREE    PARTIES    IN    THE    CHURCH 
OP   ENGLAND. 

AS  a  politician  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  any  church 
doctrine  so  long  as  it  does  not  lead  to  tumult  and  disorder 
in  the  State.  The  only  objection  I  have  is  that  public  money 
should  be  spent  by  Parliament  in  the  teaching  of  any  doctrine 
however  good  and  true.  Then  I  cannot  be  said  to  object  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Established  Church,  for  no  one  knows  what 
it  is.  A  literary  character  has  said,  and  said  truly,  that  there 
are  three  parties  in  the  National  Church,  all  paid  by  your 
money  and  mine;  remember,  if  it  is  not  national  property  the 
abolitionists  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  he  said  there  are 
three  parties  paid  by  national  money,  the  High  Church,  the 
Broad  Church,  and  the  Low  Church,  and  he  called  them  the 
Attitudinarians,  the  Platitudinarians,  and  the  Latitudinarians. 
I  say  that  before  we  are  called  upon  to  fight  for  this  church, 
we  are  entitled  to  ask  under  which  thimble  is  the  orthodox  pea. 

[Carlisle,  June  17,   1872.] 
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XXIII 

THE    GREATEST    VICTORY    ENGLAND 
EVER    WON. 

THIS  is  the  first  time,  almost,  in  history  in  which  a  real 
misunderstanding  or  dispute  between  two  nations  has  been 
settled — and  I  hope  finally  settled — without  having  recourse  to 
the  barbarous  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  but  has  been  left  to  the 
dictates  of  the  still  small  voice  of  reason.  When  the  news  of 
the  settlement  of  this  question  came,  no  guns  thundered  from 
the  towers ;  no  bells  rang  out  from  the  steeples ;  our  streets 
were  not  crowded  by  tumultuous  crowds  shouting  their  acclama- 
tions ;  but  for  all  that,  I  venture  to  say,  it  was  the  news  of 
the  greatest  victory  that  England  has  ever  won.  It  was  a 
victory  over  our  old  and  senseless  routine— a  victory  over  our 
pride  and  over  all  our  evil  passions,  and  in  that  sense  I  con- 
sider it  was  more  worthy  of  celebration  than  any  victory  won 
by  blood  and  slaughter  on  the  hardest  and  best  contested  fields. 
Now  some  of  you  may  say  that,  after  all,  this  heavily-taxed 
country  has  in  this  matter  a  large  sum — three  millions  of  money 
— to  pay.  So  be  it.  Would  it  have  been  any  better  if  we 
had   fought   the  matter  out  I    We  would   have  spent  that  money ; 
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but,  in  addition  we  would  have  had  the  broken  hearts,  the 
orphans,  the  widows,  the  ruined  homes ;  and  I  would  say  of 
that  man  who  would  hare  preferred  to  save  the  money  at  the 
expense  of  the  lives  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  that  1  envy  not 
his  feelings,  and  for  worlds  I  would  not  share  them.  Our  posi- 
tion in  this  matter  stands  in  a  more  delightful  light,  when  we 
compare  it  with  what  has  gone  on  in  Europe  in  the  last  few 
years.  We  see  on  the  continent,  when  the  rulers  of  nations  fall 
out  among  themselves  and  have  disputes,  they  have  no  other 
way  of  settling  them  than  taking  their  people  like  sheep  to  the 
shambles  and  slaughtering  thousands  of  men.  They  are  no 
better  than  civilised  barbarians.  To-day  I  feel  prouder  than 
ever  I  felt  of  being  an  Englishman,  and  belonging  to  that 
country,  which  along  with  the  other  great  English  speaking, 
nation  of  the  world,  has  at  last  decided  to  cast  aside  the  sword, 
and  settle  its  disputes  in  a  manner  more  consonant  with  justiee 
and  reason  and  humanity.  And  I  do  feel  glad  to  have  to-day 
the  opportunity,  among  my  friends  and  neighbours,  of  calling  to 
your  memory,  and  trying  to  commemorate  in  your  recollections, 
a  deed  which  I  believe  will  hold  its  place  as  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  the  progress  of  the  world. 

[Aspatrici)  September  18,   1372.] 
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XXIV 

DEAD    CATS    ELIMINATED    PROM    THE 
BRITISH    CONSTITUTION. 

WE  have  done  away  during  the  last  session  with  that 
ancient  institution,  the  hustings  ;  and  now  there  fo  a 
chance  of  a  quiet  and  peaceably  disposed  man  finding  his  way 
to  the  House  of  Commons  without  standing  on  those  hustings  as 
on  a  political  pillory,  and  for  a  space  of  two  hours  being  ex- 
posed to  a  severe  storm  of  blue  and  yellow  powder,  of  brick 
bats,  rotten  eggs,  and  dead  cats.  I  don't  know  what  my 
friend's  opinion  is  upon  that  point, — it  is  not  a  political  point, 
it  is  a  matter  of  detail ;  but  I,  for  my  part,  feel  pretty  sure 
that  the  British  Constitution  is  pretty  safe,  although  the  rotten 
eggs  and  dead  cats  have  been  eliminated  from  it. 

[Aspatria,    September  18,  1872.] 

XXV 
"THEY    MAK'    PARSONS   OP    OWT." 


T 


HERE    was    a    fellow    from    Oxford    staying    in    the    Lake 

District,  in  a  parish  in  Cumberland,   where  the  clergyman 

died  a  short  time  ago.      This  young   fellow,  who  was   very  fond 
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of  making  jokes,  met  a  Cumberland  farmer  and  said  to  him, 
"Well,  old  fellow,  have  you  heard  the  news?  He  replied,  "No." 
The  young  man  then  said,  "Well,  I  am  going  to  be  the  new 
parson  here."  The  farmer  looked  at  him  and  said,  "It  is  like 
eneuf ;    they  mak'  parsons  of  owt  now-a-days." 

[Carlisle,  January  14,   1874.] 


XXVI 


AN    AMPHIBIOUS    ANIMAL. 

admit  that  the  Whig  of  the  present  day  is  somewhat  of 
A  an  anomalous  animal,  or,  as  the  showman  said  about  the 
beaver,  an  amphibious  animal — "He  cannot  live  on  the  land,  and 
he  dies  in  the  water."  The  Whig  cannot  breathe — he  is  stifled 
in  the  close  and  pestilential  atmosphere  of  Toryism,  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  thrive  in  the  hardy  and  bracing  air  of  Radicalism. 

[Carlisle,  January   14,   1874.] 
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XXVII 
CONTESTED    ELECTIONS  IN    FORMER   DAYS. 

TWENTY  years  hence  our  children  will  hardly  believe  us 
when  we  tell  them  of  the  scenes  at  a  contested  election 
in  our  earlier  days.  They  would  think  we  were  telling  them 
a  story  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  one  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
novels,   or  an   article  out  of  the   Carlisle  Patriot. 

[Carlisle,    January  29,    1874.] 

XXVIII 

THE    UNHAPPY   LOT   OF    THE   TORIES. 

THE  lot  of  the  Tories  is  a  hard  one,  and  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  no  individual  would  be  born  a  Tory  if  he 
could  help  .it.  They  are  born  Tories.  Now  nobody  would  be 
born  black  if  he  had  his  choice  ;  and  I  am  quite  certain  that 
nobody  would  be  born  yellow,  if  he  could  help  it.  I  ask  your 
sympathy  to-night  for  the  poor  Tories.  They  lead  such  uncom- 
fortable lives  !  They  are  always  in  mortal  terror  of  some 
catastrophe  occurring  to  them  and  their  country.  Every  day 
they    tell    you    the    sun    of    England    is    setting,  and  so  it  does  ; 
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and  when  it  rises  again  next  morning  they  are  just  as  miser- 
able for  fear  it  should  set  in  the  evening.  Then  they  live 
painful  lives.  Some  one  has  said  about  the  Tories,  "  Their 
loved  ones  always  die ;  every  abuse  which  they  have  clasped  to 
their    bosom  has    in    time    faded  away,  and    left  them    mourning 

its  absence." 

[Maryport,  February  3,   1876.] 

XXIX 

THE     MANUFACTURE     OF     THE 
CONSERVATIVE    RE-ACTIONS. 

WHAT  is  that  Conservative  Reaction  I  I  will  tell  you  a 
story  about  the  West  Cumberland  Registration  Asso- 
ciation. A  friend  of  mine  went  to  a  Cockermouth  hotel  last 
summer  to  order  a  trap.  He  found  the  landlord  immersed  in 
business  in  a  little  pantry,  getting  ready  all  kinds  of  liquor. 
There  were  bottles  to  right  of  him,  bottles  to  left  of  him, 
bottles  in  front  of  him,  and  bottles  around  him ;  and  he  said 
to  my  friend,  "  I  cannot  attend  to  you ;  I  have  not  a  minute 
to    spare ;    I    am    getting    ready."      My    friend    said,   "  What  are 
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you  getting  ready  for  ? "  "  For  the  Conservative  Registration 
meeting,"  he  replied.  That  is  the  way  that  Conservative 
Re-actions  are  manufactured  in  this  country. 

[Penrith,   April    11,    1876.] 
XXX 
WHAT   FARCE    WILL    MR.    DISRAELI    PLAY. 

WHEN  I  go  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  I  go  as  I  would  go  to  a  penny 
theatre.  I  say  to  myself,  "What  farce  will  Mr.  Disraeli  per- 
form this  afternoon?"  For  the  extraordinary  things  he  says 
and  does  are  past  all  comprehension. 

[Keswick,  April    12,   1876.] 

XXXI 

AMPLIFICATION    OF    TITLES. 

MR.  Disraeli  said  he  was  going  to  give  the  Queen  an 
additional  title,  because  "only  by  the  amplification  of 
titles  can  you  touch  and  satisfy  the  imagination  of  nations,"  so 
the  title  of  our  monarch  was  to  be,   "  Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God 
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of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen' 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  Empress  of  India."  If  this  "am- 
plification of  titles "  be  such  a  great  thing,  it  ought  to  be  carried 
further :  it  ought  to  be  carried  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and  I 
would  suggest,  "Benjamin,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Prime  Minister 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Assistant 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  Purchaser  of  Suez  Canal  Shares,  and  Sole 

Proprietor  of  the   Asian  Mystery." 

[Keswick,  April  12.  1876.] 

XXXII 

THE    ISRAELITES    AND    THE    DISRAELITES. 

WHAT  on  earth  had  we  to  do  with  Egypt?     We  read  of 
the  Israelites  of  old  who  went  out  of  Egypt  to  get  rid 
of  the  plague,  but  the  Disraelites  of  the  present  day  have  gone 

to  Egypt  to  bring  the  plague  upon  us. 

[Wigton,  April   18,   1876.] 

XXXIV 

LARGE    ARMAMENTS    CONTRARY    TO 

MORALITY. 


T 


HOSE  large    armaments  are  contrary  to  right    feeling  and 
all  the  teachings  of  morality.     Why,  it  seems  to  me  that 
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in  this  country    we  think  religion   is    perhaps    only    intended  for 

children,  and    when  grown    up  we  cast  it  all    aside.      We    teach 

our  schoolboys — 

"  Never  let  your  angry  passions  rise, 
Your  little  hands  were  never  made 
To  tear  each  other's    eyes." 

But    when    the    boy    leaves    school    the    first    thing    we  do   is   to 

make  that  boy  a  yeoman  or  a  militiaman,  and  tell  him  to  take 

a  bayonet    into   his  hands    and    pierce    his    enemies    through    the 

body  as  soon  as  he  can  get  at  them. 

[Wiytou,  April   IS,   1876.] 

XXXV 
THE   JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  DUTIES. 


1 


have,  been  making  some  inquiries  as  to  what  Mr.  Bentinck's 
duties  as  Judge  Advocate  General  really  are.  I  cannot 
get  anything  very  definite,  but  I  asked  a  Tory  friend  the  other 
day,  and  he  said  that  he  has  something  to  do  with  the  revising 
of  sentences  of  courts  martial.  But  they  tell  me  there  is 
another  duty.  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Bentinck  is  privileged 
beyond    all    the    other    members    of    the    Administration ;     he    is 
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allowed  to  have  an  interview  with  Her    Most    Gracious    Majesty 
the  Queen    whenever    he    thinks    proper.      "When   I  heard  that  I 

did  pity  Her  Majesty. 

[Alston,  April  25,   1876.} 

XXXVI 

THE   MAGISTRACY   A   BENEVOLENT 
DESPOTISM. 

MY  honourable  and  gallant  friend,  the  member  for  Sussex 
(Sir  W.  B.  Barttelot)  told  the  House  the  other  day  that 
they  need  not  now  be  afraid  of  the  magistrates  doing  anything 
very  wrong — that  so  long  as  the  honourable  member  for  Leicester 
(Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor)  was  alive  they  were  not  likely  to  get  into 
any  great  scrapes.  In  fact,  he  looked  upon  the  magistrates  as 
a  kind  of  benevolent  despotism  tempered  by   Taylor. 

[Rovse  of  Commons,  June   14,   1876.] 

XXXVII 
THE   UNRELIABILITY   OF   STATISTICS. 


N 


OT  long  since   an    inquiry    was    addressed    to    the    colonel 
of    a  regiment    in   Africa,  as    to  the  health  of    the  tee- 
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totallers  in  that    regiment ;    and  lie  sent   back  a  report  that  50 

per    cent,    of    them  were    dead  and   50   per   cent,  were    invalided. 

This    alarmed    the    temperance    rarty    in    this    country,    but    the 

report  was    correct.     Upon  inquiry  being  made,-  it  was  found  that 

one    man  died    from  the    bite  of    a    serpent,   and    one    man    was 

sent     home     invalided    with    a     broken    leg.      That    shows     the 

unreliability  of  statistics. 

[House-  of  Commons,  June  14,   187C] 

XXXVIII 
THE   INFLUENCE   OP   PHRASES. 

THE  world  is  governed  very  much  by  phrases,  and  it  was 
that  talk  about  "  the  sick  man  "  that  excited  this  country 
twenty  years  ago.  People  are  led  away  by  cries  and  '"'tall  talk." 
The  attitude  of  the  people  at  the  time  reminded  me  very  much 
of  what*  I  lately  heard  an  old  woman  say.  This  old  woman  was  a 
tremendous  supporter  of  the  Claimant,  and  a  gentleman  was 
remonstrating  with  her  for  taking  the  part  of  the  Claimant.  The 
gentleman  said,  "  He  is  nothing  but  a  great  impostor."  "  Well, 
well,"  said  she,  "  no  matter  if  he  be  an  impostor ;  that  is  no 
reason  why  he  is  to   be  kept  out  of  his   rights." 

{Carlisle,  January  10,  1877.] 


w 
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XXXIX 
BE     POLITICIANS. 

>OW  pitiful  a  thing  it  is  for  a  man  to  say,  "  I  am  no 
politician."  Where  should  we  have  been  if  our  fore- 
fathers had  been  no  politicians?  Where  would  have  been  all 
those  good  laws,  and  where  would  all  our  freedom  have  been, 
if  they  had  been  no  politicain's  1  And  where  would  our  children 
be  if  Ave  did  not  go  on  trying  to  improve  the  constitution  of 
the  country  ?  And  be  sure  of  this,  if  you  are  not  politicians, 
someone  will  be  politicians  for  you.  If  you  are  not  politicians 
yourselves,  you  will  be  made  the  tools  of  those  who  are 
politicians  not  for  the  good  of  the  country  but  for  the  good  of 
themselves,  and  the  money  they  can  get  out  of  you. 

[Ireby,  January  2,   1878.] 

XL 
A   THEATRICAL   TRICK. 


P 


0   any    of    you    go    to    theatres  ?      If    so,    you    will    have 

seen    the    representation    of    enormous    armies    of    men. 

They  keep  coming  in    at    one    door  and   going    out  at    another, 
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till   you  would  think    there    was  no    end    to    them.      You    would 

say,   "Bless  me,   there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  in  this 

theatre ! "      Do  you    know    how    it    is    done  .;      They    go    out    of 

one  door,  round  the  back  scenes,  and  back  again  to  the  first  door, 

and  round   again.      So  they  can  go    round  and    round  all    night 

if  they  like.      That  is  what  our  Tory  friends  do.       There    is    a 

good  lot  of  them.      They  assemble  from  Cockermouth,  Maryport, 

Whitehaven,    and    Carlisle,    and    people    say,    "  Bless    us,    what    a 

lot  of  Yellows  there  are  at   Cockermouth  !  "      Then    they  all    go 

to  Keswick,  and  folks  say,   "Did  ever  anybody  see  such   a  lot  of 

Yellows   at   Keswick?" 

[Ireby,   January   2,    1S78.] 


XLI 


TRUE   LIBERALISM  :    WHAT   IT   IS. 

AS  a  rule  all  the  landowners  and  squires  and  magistrates 
belong  to  the  Tory  party,  and  when  I  think  it  over  I 
am  not  at  all  surprised  that  that  should  be  so.  I  consider,  so 
far  as  I  understand  the  world,  that  England  is  the  very  best 
place  to  live  in  for  a  rich  man,  and  if  everybody  in  England 
were  as  well  off  as  I  am  I  should  become  a  staunch  Tory,  and 
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would    not    be    outdone    by    Banks    or    Bentinck    or    any    other. 

But  there  is    a  deal  of    wretchedness  and    misery  and    wrong  in 

this  country,  and   I  am  a  politician    because   I  believe    we    have 

laws  which  might  make  a  very  great    deal  of  difference   in  that 

state  of  things.    We  want  to  have  laws   which    shall    give    every 

one  a  fair  chance  of  rising  in   the  world  and  doing  the  best  for 

himself.      The  object  of  a   sound  politician    is    to    encourage    the 

intellectual,   social,   and  moral  progress  of  the   nation,  and  give  a 

fair  chance  to  industry. 

[Ireby,  January  2,  1878.] 

XLII 

LIBERALS    SELF-OPINIONATED. 

IBERALS  never  all  agreed.  We  think  too  much  and 
m^^  argue  too  much  to  be  always  in  accord.  We  are  so 
self-opinionated.  Perhaps  you  remember  the  story  of  the  old 
Scotch  woman,  who,  being  a  theologian,  did  not  agree  with  any 
of  the  sects,  so  she  said,  "John  and.  I  just  mak'  a  church  o'  oor 
am  ;  but  I  am  no'  sae  sure  o'  John."  So  Mr.  Ains worth  and  I 
often  talk  matters  over,  but  in  some  things,  "  I  am  not  so  sure 
of  John."      Free  discussion  is   the  life-blood  of  Liberalism. 

....      .  [Ireby,  January  2,  187S.J 
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XLIII 

THE    STATE    CHURCH    QUESTION    AND 
THE    LIBERALS. 

YOU  know  the  Tory  candidates  always  say  they  are  "attached 
members  of  the  Church  of  England."  That  State  Church 
question  must  come  up  before  long.  I  am  very  happy  to  see  we 
have  here  to-night  a  gentleman  whom  we  all  respect — I  may  say 
venerate— my  good  friend  Mr.  Charles  Howard.  I  read  with  the 
greatest  delight  a  speech  which  he  made  at  Penrith  not  long 
since.  He  was  talking  about  the  burials  question  ;  and  he  said, 
"  Some  people  say  that  if  you  let  the  Dissenters  into  the  Church- 
yard, before  long  they  will  get  into  the  Church."  "  Well,  sir," 
he  said,  turning  to  the  Chairman,  "if  they  do,  all  I  can  say  is, 
I  shan't  break  my  heart."  Why,  that  is  just  as  bad  as  La'wson. 
When  I  read  that  speech  I  thought  we  were  getting  on  beautifully. 
I  remember  reading,  in  a  sporting  work,  of  a  master  of  hounds 
who  jumped  a  fence  and  went  overhead  into  a  marl  pit  on  the 
other  side.  In  a  moment  afterwards,  the  whipper-in  came 
and  jumped  into  the  same  place.     Down  they  all  came,   and  the 
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master    said,     "Duck    under,    Jack,    we    shall   have   it  full   in   a 

moment."     I   thought  to  myself  that  if  we    Radicals   only  stand 

firm  and  don't   budge   an  inch,  we  shall  have  the  whole  Liberal 

party  with  us  in  a  short  time." 

[Ireby,  January  2,  1878.] 

XLIV 
LIBERALS    AGITATE-TORIBS    VEGETATE. 

OUR  Tory  friends  seem  to  me  like  vegetables  :  they  hate 
movement.  They  grow  and  they  grow  until  they  rot. 
The  Liberals  are  banded  together  to  renovate  and  renew,  and  by 
that  means  strengthen  all  that  is  good.  In  fact  I  may  say  the 
difference  between  the  Tory  party  and  the  Liberal  party  is  this — 
the  Liberals  agitate,  and   the  Tories  vegetate. 

[Carlisle,  January  8,  1878.] 

XLV 
A    MADMAN'S    EXPLANATION. 


W 


E    have  all  a  trick  in  England — for  with   all    our   virtues 

we  are    rather  overbearing — we  have  all  a  trick  of  saying 

our  apponents  are   mad.     I  am  reminded  of   what   the   madman. 
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said  in  the  lunatic   asylum.     Some   one    asked    him,    "  Why    are 

you  here?"  "Why,"  he  said,  "the  world  said  I  was  mad;  I 
said  the  world  was  mad,  but  the  world  were  the  stronger  party, 
and  they  put  me  in    here." 

{House  of  Commons.  January  31,  1878.] 


XLVI 


POLITICAL     SNOBBERY. 


fHOM  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  speech  I  gather 
that  the  object  of  this  vote  is  that  he  may  go  with 
his  purse  of  six  millions  into  the  Conference,  and  have  much 
greater  weight  than  with  nothing.  I  think  that  is  vulgarity ;  it 
is  beyond  description  contemptible.  If  a  man  shakes  his  sword 
in  my  face,  I  call  him  a  "  bravo,"  if  he  shakes  his  fist  in  my  face 
I  call  him  a  "bully,"  but  if  he  shakes  his  purse  in  my  face  I 
call  him  a  "  snob."  If  the  House  votes  this  money  on  the  ground 
on  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  asks  it  they  will  be 
called,   and  deserve  to  be  called,    "  The  snobs  of  Europe." 

\_Cockermouth,  February  20,  1878.] 
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XL  VII 
GO    IT,    NED. 

ABOUT  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  country  was  engaged 
in  foreign  complications,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  after- 
wards William  the  Fourth,  but  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
sent  Admiral  Codrington  a  despatch,  which  was  most  peaceful  as 
far  as  it  appeared  before  the  public.  He  told  him  not  to  take 
his  ships  into  action,  and  so  forth,  but  in  a  corner  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  wrote  this  private  note,  "Go  it,  Ned,"  and  he  did,  and 
went  to  Navarino,  and  smashed  up  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  some- 
thing more,  and  I  am  afraid  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  the 
"  Go  it,   Ned, "  business  in  the  diplomacy  of  this  country. 

[Cockermouth,  Febuary  20,  1878.] 

XLVIII 

A    COSTLY    PERFORMANCE. 

THIS  hardly  was  the  way  for  the  Government  to  have 
gone  on.  They  hardly  did  right  in  putting  the  country 
into  this  state  by  their  proceedings.  I  think  they  might  very 
properly,  after  what  we  have  seen  them  do,  have  made  some 
such  announcement    as  this    at    the    beginning  of    this    session:— 
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"  Grand  Theatrical  Performance !  The  piece  called  4  British 
Interests'  will  be  played  every  night  for  the  next  fortnight,  by 
Her  Majesty's  Servants.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith,  will  sing  '  Hearts  of  Oak.'  Lord  John  Manners, 
crowned  with  lilies  and  laurels,  will  perform  the  sword  exercise. 
Mr.  Cross  will  dance  a  war  dance.  Mr.  George  Cavendish 
Bentinck  will  appear  as  a  Bashi-Bazouk.  Lord  Beaconsfield  will 
poke  up  the  British  Lion  till  he  roars  again.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  will  take  the  money  at  the  door.  The  band 
will  play  'Rule  Britannia,'  the  whole  time,  and  the  proceedings 
will  conclude  with  a  panorama,  in  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
background  the  British  fleet  sailing  up  and  down  the  Dardanelles, 
the  crew  singing  the  chorus — 

" '  Here  we  go  up,  up,  up  ; 
Here  we  go  down,   down,  down  ; 

Here  we  go  backwards  and  forwards ; 

And  here  we  go  round,  round,   round.'" 

Now,  this  piece    might    have  been    performed    by    Her    Majesty's 

Ministers  at    the    Alhambra,    or    in    the    Moorish    Court    of    the 

Crystal  Palace,  but  it    was    a  little    strong    to   put    it    upon    the 

boards  of  St.   Stephen's,    and  make    the    nation   pay  six   millions 

for  its  performance. 

[Cockermouth,  February  20,   1878.] 
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XLIX 
SWAGGER    AND    BLUSTER. 

YOU   may  depend  upon   it    of  all    political   weapons,    swagger 
and    bluster    are    the    very    worst.      A    wise    man    doesn't 
want  them,  and  a  good  man  will  not  use  them. 

[Cockermouth,   February,  20,   1878.] 


A    GOOD    GROUND    FOR    HUMILIATION. 

fOR  the  past  three  weeks  the  newspapers  have  said  it 
is  our  duty  to  be  in  a  state  of  humiliation  and  alarm 
because  we  have  taken  part  in  no  war  and  have  killed  nobody. 
I  am  humiliated,  but  it  is  at  the  prevailing  drunkenness.  I 
am  alarmed  lest  our  country's  last  condition  should  be  worse 
than  its  first.  Drunkenness  destroys  the  material  wealth  of  a 
country,  which  we  should  regret,  because  we  know  what  there  is 
in  six  millions.  Six  millions  are  considered  to  give  this  nation 
dignity  when  it  goes  into  the  Conference.  All  the  other 
ambassadors,    when    they    see    our    ambassador,    will    nudge    one 
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another,  and  say,   "  Look,  there  is   a  man  with  six   millions  in  his 

pocket ! "      If  six  millions  will  give  us  such  dignity,  what  dignity 

would  a  hundred  and  forty  millions  saved  from  drink  give  to  a 

people  1 

[Norwich,  March  6,   1878.] 


LI 
THE    LORD'S    ANOINTED. 

ALL  I  object  to  is  that  magistrates  should  be  considered 
omniscient.  They  are  looked  upon  in  this  country  as 
sacred.  I  will  give  you  an  instance.  At  one  of  the  Cockermouth 
elections  there  was  a  little  scrimmage,  in  the  course  of  which  a 
bit  of  blue  powder  was  cast  oa  one  of  the  worthy  and 
respectable  magistrates  of  this  town — Mr.  William  Wood.  The 
throwers  of  this  powder  were  properly  brought  before  the  bench 
and  they  were  slightly  fined.  Shortly  afterwards  our  chairman 
met  one  of  the  offenders  and  made  some  remark  to  him  about 
the  punishment,  and  he  said,  "  Well,  well,  Mr.  Fletcher,  you 
know  well  eneuf  there  would  ha'  been  nowt  at  a'  done  till  us 
if  we  hedn't  scopped  yan   o'  t'  Lord's    anointed." 

[Cockermouth,  April  30,     1878.] 
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LII 

REMOVAL      OP     THE     TEMPTATION 
T  O      DIR  INK. 

A  policeman  was  once  giving  evidence  as  to  what  he  did 
when  a  body  was  brought  out  of  the  water.  The 
Coroner  asked,  "  Did  you  do  anything  to  resuscitate  him  ? "  and 
the  policeman  replied,  "Yes,  I  searched  his  pockets."  Reforming 
the  drunkenness  in  this  country  by  putting  higher  taxation  on 
drink  seems  very  like  resuscitating  a  man  by  searching  his 
pockets.  All  legislation  is  valueless  unless  it  removes  the  tempta- 
tion to  drink.  There  is  a  law  against  selling  drink  to  anybody 
under  16.  I  would  just  increase  that  figure  and  say  85  years 
of  age,  and  the  law  would  be  all  right. 

\_Cocke?-mouth,  April  30,  1878.] 

LIU 
A    POSITION    OF    HONOUR. 


A 


seat    in    the    House    of    Commons    I  value  as   the  only 
honour   I   have  that  is  worth  possessing. 

[Cockermouth,  April  30,  1878.] 
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LIV 
A  STEP   IN   THE   RIGHT    DIRECTION. 

THE  publicans  are  now  becoming  temperance  men,  and  a 
Bill  has  been  brought  in  to  enable  the  publicans  to 
dilute  gin  to  any  extent,  and  to  sell  it  at  the  same  price  as 
before.  That  is  a  capital  bit,  and  would  have  been  perfect  if  it 
had  only  said  it  might  be  all   water  together. 

\_Wigton,  May  3,  1878.] 


LV 
LONGEVITY    AND    DRINK. 

got  a  letter  only  last  Monday  from  a  Cumberland  lady 
A  who  lives  not  far  from  Penrith.  She  sent  me  a  cutting 
from  a  newspaper  with  her  compliments.  It  describes  a  very 
old  man,  of  one  hundred  and  five,  who  had  been  at  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  ,who  died  the  other  day.  The  concluding  para- 
graph said  that  he  had  lived  for  the  last  fews  days  on  rum. 
Now,  people  are  continually  sending  me  these  things,  and  they 
argue  that  the    drink   keeps  the    man    alive    for    a    certain    time 
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longer  than  he  would  otherwise  have  lived,  but  I  promptly 
wrote  back  to  this  lady  pointing  out  what  a  deadly  thing  rum  is. 
I  said,  "  He  lived  to  a  hundred  and  five,  and  he  took  the  rum 
and  it  killed  him,  or  he  would  have  lived  perhaps  to  two  hundred 
and  five." 

{Penrith,  October  4,  1878.] 


LVI 

REASONS    FOR    DRINKING. 

^^  OME  drink  because  it   is  the  custom ;    others    because    it 

^    J  gives    you    good    health    and    makes    you    strong.      All 

sorts    of    reasons    of    that    kind    are    given.      I    will    tell    you    a 

story    to  illustrate    it.      Once    on  a    cold  frosty    day  there    came 

into    a    public-house    a    man   who    had    been    running    fast.      He 

said,    "  Landlord,    bring  me  a  glass  of  whiskey,    I  am   so  hot  ! " 

By    and    by    a    man    who    had    been    driving    a    cart    came    in 

shivering.      He  said,    "  Bring    uie  a  glass    of  whiskey,   I    am    so 

cold."      Then  a  shrewd  old  Quaker  who  had  been  sitting  beside 

the  fire  said, "  Landlord,  bring  me  a  glass  of  whiskey,  because   I 

likes  it." 

[Penrith,   October  4,   1878.] 
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LVII 

EVEN    ADAM    COULD    NOT     WITHSTAND 
TEMPTATION. 

THE  whole  teaching  of  the  Bible,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
a  warning  against  temptation,  I  suppose  Adam  was  as 
respectable  a  man  as  any  of  us,  and  much  better,  and  even  he 
could  not  withstand  temptation.  If  he  could  not  withstand  it, 
how    much    worse    to    tempt    all    those    who    we    know    cannot 

withstand  it  now. 

[Penrith,   October  4,   1878.] 

LVIII 

THE      COMPENSATED      LICENSED 
VICTUALLER. 

^*  OMETIMES  I  look  forward  to  the  pleasing  sight  of  a 
^  J  retired  licensed  victualler.  I  fancy  I  see  him  sitting  in  a 
garden  in  his  old  age  with  his  little  grandchildren  around  him. 
One  says,  "  Grandfather,  what  used  you  to  do  in  former  days  'I " 
He  would  say,  "  I  was  one  of  the  grand  army  of  the  licensed 
victuallers  ;    there  were  140,000  of  us."    She  would  ask  what  were 
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you  fighting  about  1  And  he  would  reply,  "  Ah,  if  you  had  read 
Mr.  Buxton,  the  great  brewer's  book,  you  would  have  seen  that 
we  were  carrying  on  the  war  of  hell  against  heaven.  We  fought 
vigorously ;  great  honour  was  paid  to  us ;  princes  and  peers  and 
members  of  parliament  used  to  attend  our  banquets  ;  great  monu- 
ments were  set  up  in  our  honour — workhouses  and  gaols  and 
lunatic  asylums — and  Ave  made  such  a  quantity  of  business  that 
in  one  year  we  disabled  three  hundred  and  fifty  six  thousand 
people,  and  handed  them  over  to  the  police  to  take  charge  of 
them.  For  there  was  a  great  army  of  police  who  waited  on  our 
movements  and  attended  our  manoeuvres.  The  Legislature  was 
in  our  favour  ;  laws  were  passed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  this 
great  army  ;  and  nobody  had  any  fault  to  find  with  us  except  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  who  condemned  us,  but  nobody  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  him,  for  he  was  a  bad  character,  except  the  Good  Templars, 
who  were  distinctly  mad."  -  And  then  the  little  child  would  ask, 
"  How  did  it  end  1 "  And  he  would  say,  "  Oh,  the  Good  Templars 
did  not  do  us  any  harm.  The  nation  got  tired  of  us  at  last, 
but  we  were  held  in  such  honour  and  had  done  such  good  services 
we  were  entitled  to  compensation,  and  I  got  a  handsome  pension, 
and  here  I  sit  in  my  own  garden,  under  my  own  vine  and  tig 
tree,  the  very  type  and  embodiment  of  peace  with  honour." 

[Penrith,  October  4,  1878.] 
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LIX 
JINGOISM    A    COWARDLY    CREED. 

PO  you  know  who  the  Jingoes  are  I  They  are  the  latest 
tribe  of  savages  whom  the  Government  have  called  to 
'  their  aid.  It  was  a  very  good  plan  inventing  those  Jingoes ; 
it  has  paid  well.  Some  years  ago  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  is  of 
an  ingenious  turn  of  mind,  invented  the  Conservative  woiking 
man.  That  was  a  valuable  invention.  Do  you  know  who  he 
is  ]  He  is  the  first  cousin  to  the  illiterate  voter.  The  illiterate 
voter  is  the  pet,  the  protege,  the  bodyguard  of  Mr.  George 
Cavendish  Bentinck.  But  I  think  the  Jingo  is  worse,  upon  my 
word  I  do,  because  a  Jingo  is  not  only  a  little  flighty,  a  little 
wrong  in  his  head,  but  he  is  a  coward.  What  cowardice  there 
is  in  the  national  anthem  of  the  Jingoes  : 

"We  don't  want  to  fight, 

But  by   Jingo  if  we  do, 
We've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men, 

We've  got  the  money  too." 

The  Jingo  is  going  to  do  nothing  himself.      The  Jingo  is  going 

to  send  the  ships,  and  the  money,  and  the  men,  and  he  is  going 

to  stay    at    home    singing    idiotic    songs.      Is    not  that    the    very 

beau  ideal  of  a  coward? 

[Whitehaven,  January  6,  1879.] 
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LX 
A    TYPE    OF    THE    TRUE    JINGO. 

THE  Jingo  policy  is,  a  cheap  and  nasty  policy.  The 
Jingo  is  like  a  man  you  have  heard  of  often,  but  I 
must  introduce  him  again;  he  is  so  like  Jingo.  He  was  the 
man  who  went  to  a  charity  sermon  and  heard  a  most  eloquent 
discourse  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  and  was  so  moved  that  when  the 
plate  came  round  he  emptied  his  neighbour's  pocket  into  it. 
That  was  the  light  of  a  true  and  perfect  Jingo. 

[Whitehaven,  January  6,  1879.] 

LXI 
RECTIFYING    THE    FRONTIER. 

ORD  BEACONSFIELD,  I  presume,  was  correct  when 
m^^  he  said  he  wanted  a  scientific  frontier.  In  old  days  we 
used  to  call  stealing  stealing  ;  as  we  got  more  civilised  we  called 
taking  another  man's  property  annexing  it ;  and  now  we  are 
improving,  and  instead  of  calling  it  annexing  we  call  it  rectify- 
ing.     I    do   hope    most    sincerely,    that    for   the    next   few  years 
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whenever  a  burglar  is  caught  and  brought  before  any  of  our  own 
courts;  of  law  he  will  plead  he  is  only  rectifying  his  frontier,  and 
that  lie  is  supported  in  that  course  by  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
whole  of  the   Tory  party,  and  the  Bench   of  Bishops. 

[Whitehaven,  January  0,  1879.] 

LXII 
A     FOOLISH     DISGUISE. 

THE  other  clay  I  read  that  the  cholera  was  raging  in 
a  part  of  Hungary,  and  there  was  a  man  who  happened 
to  be  called  by  business  into  that  district.  He  learned  from 
medical  testimony  and  otherwise  that  cholera  attacked  men  almost 
exclusively  and  not  women,  and,  therefore,  thinking  to  be  safe, 
lie  disguised*  himself  as  a  woman.  "When  attacked  by  the 
cholera,  two  days  afterwards,  he  [utterly  inveighed  against  the 
wicked  people  who  had  betrayed  him.  That  was  not  a  bit 
wiser  than  Lord  Beaconsfield.  If  Lord  Beaconsfield  thinks  that 
in  a  court  higher  than  any  human  court  he  can  get  off  for. 
stealing  by  calling  it  rectifying,  he  is  not  a  bit  wiser  than 
the   man   who   thought    he    could    escape    the    laws    of  nature    by 

disguising   himself  as   a  woman. 

[Whitehaven,  January  C,    1879.] 
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LXIV 

A    CROSS    BETWEEN    SAVAGES    AND 

SAINTS. 


I 


don't  approve  of  that  sort  of  work ;  I  don't  think  that 
the  way  to  convert  one  nation  is  to  cut  the  throats  of 
another.  There  seems  to  me  about  that  vote  of  the  eight 
bishops,  the  other  day,  in  favour  of  this  war,  there  was  something 
very  extraordinary.  I  think  in  my  time  there  has  been  nothing 
more  grotesquely  horrible  or  more  horribly  grotesque  than  to  see 
those  ecclesiastics,  who  seem  to  me  to  be  a  cross  between 
savages  and  saints,  who  one  day  appear  in  the  House  of  God 
as  the  ministers  of  peace,  and  on  the  next  day  in  the  House  of 
Lords  go  and  vote  for  an  unjust  and  unnecessary  war.  I  know 
not  how  this  matter  may  stand  in  the  great  hereafter  when 
infinite  justice  shall  strike  the  balance  of  all  human  accounts, 
but  I  think  there  are  some  of  us  who  would  then  rather  stand 
in  the  position  of  the  untutored  Afghan  killed  in  the  defence 
of  his  life,  his  home,  his  liberty,  and  his  country,  than  in  that 
of  the  erudite  and  enlightened  ecclesiastic,  who,  from  his  place 
of  pomp  and  power,  has  played  havoc  and  let  slip  the  dogs 
of  war  on  a  mission   of  rapine,  revenge,  and  cruelty. 

[Whitehaven,   January  6,   1879.] 
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LXV 
MR.     GLADSTONE'S     CAREER. 

KO  doubt  you  can  bring  against  Mr.  Gladstone  charges  of 
having  committed  many  eccentricities  and  inconsistencies, 
but  after  all  it  is  a  grand  career.  Contrast  his  career  with  that 
of  his  political  antagonist,  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  lie  has  not 
dragged  himself  through  dirt  to  dignity,  he  bears  no  mark  of 
Royal  favour,  he  has  no  coronet  on  his  brow,  no  garter  round 
his  leg ;  but  he  has  a  better  reward  than  that,  for  although  his 
name  is  not  in  the  roll  of  the  peerage,  it  is  engraved  in  the  hearts 
of  many  millions  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  More  than  that,  I 
know  that  impartial  history  will  record  his  name  in  the  proud 
roll  of   England's  worthiest  and  noblest  sons. 

[Whitehaven,  January  6,  1879.] 

LXVI 

HOW    TO    BRING    LOCAL     OPTION     WITHIN 
THE   RANGE   OP   PRACTICAL   POLITICS. 


*"R 


HE   painful    thing    about    English  politics  is   that  it  seems 

impossible  to  get  Parliament    to  do    that    which    is    right. 

because  it    is    right.      Parliament    only    does    right    through    fear. 
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It  is  too  bad  that  they  should  always  wait  till  they  are  frightened 
to  death  before  moving  in  the  right  direction.  I  believe  we 
would  now  have  had  the  Permissive  Bill  if  I  had  gone  behind  a 
hedge  and  shot  Mr.  Bass.  We  would  then  have  had  Mr.  Glad- 
stone going  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  saying  that  the 
question  of  local  option  had  at  last  come    "within  the  range  of 

practical  politics." 

[Clerkenwell,  February  15,  1879.] 

LXVII 

THE     POLICY    OP     LORD     BBACONSFIELD'S 
GOVERNMENT. 


W 


HAT  rejoicings  there  were  when  the  Tory  Government 
was  formed.  Cheers  were  raised,  hats  Avere  chucked  in 
the  air.  toasts  were  drunk ;  we  were  told  that  the  great  Conser- 
vative re-action  had  set  in,  and  that  the  glories  of  England  were 
to  be  renewed.  I  once  described,  and  I  will  describe  again  to- 
night, the  policy  of  the  Government  which  was  then  formed.  I 
don't  think  it  a  bad  description.  I  said  their  policy  was  a  spirited 
foreign  policy  and  a  spirituous  domestic  policy.  That  was,  they 
went  in  for  drink  and  degradation  at  home,  and  destruction  and 

devastation   abroad. 

[Cockermouth,  April  14,  1S79.] 
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L.W  III 

THE     FIRST     MAN     WHO     TRIED     TO 
GET    A    SCIENTIFIC    FRONTIER. 

P()  you  know  who  was  the  man  who  tried  to  get  a  scien- 
tific frontier  .'  Why,  it  was  Ahab.  He  tried  to  get  a 
scientific  frontier  in  Naboth's  vineyard.  How  did  he  do  it .;  He 
did  it  by  contriving-  the  death  of  one  man, — poor  Naboth  ! .  Lord 
Beaconsfield  is  ten  times  worse  than  Ahab  ever  was.  His 
attempt  to  get  a  scientific  frontier    has   not  only  caused  the  death 

of  one   man,   but   of  thousands. 

[Cockermouth,  April  14,  1879.] 

LXIX 
A     BAD     BARGAIN. 


P 


ID  your  ever  read  "The  Vi<  ai  of  Wakefield?"  It  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  books  ever  written.  It  contains 
an  account  of  a  good  man  who  had  rather  a  silly  son.  This  son 
was  sent  to  a  fair  to  sell  a  com  and  make  the  best  bargain  he 
could  for  the  family.  He  sold  the  cow  and  brought  home  a  gross 
ot    green    spectacles.      He    had    £01    them    very   cheap;    it  was  a 
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bargain;    but    instead    of    being    praised  he  was  told  he  was  the 

biggest  blockhead  ever  seen.      Yet    when   Lord  Beaconsfield  came 

back    from    Cyprus — which    is    far    worse    than  a    gross  of    green 

spectacles — instead    of    calling    him    a    blockhead,    the    intelligent 

people  of  Great  Britain   set   to   work  to  subscribe  pennies  a  piece 

to  get  hini  a  golden  wreath.       I    hope  he  will  long  live  to  wear  the 

wreath,  and  show  the  world   what   an  extraordinary   set  of  people 

the   English  people  are. 

[Dearham,  Jinie  6,  1879.] 

I. XX 
ADVICE    TO    LIBERAL    POLITICIANS. 

MY  advice  to  you  politicians  is  the  same  as  that  which 
was  given  by  the  Irishman  to  his  son  when  they  were 
ooin  to  an  Irish  fair,  where  there  would  be  a  huge  number  of 
people.  The  son  said  to  the  father,  "Father,  what  am  I  to  do 
in  the  fair.'"  His  father  said,  -Wherever  you  see  a  head  hit 
it,"  And,  as  I  say,  wherever  you  see  a  political  abuse  hit  it,  and 
whenever  you  see  that  abuse  hit  it.  There  ought  to  be  no  rest 
for  the  Liberal  soldier,   no  quarter  for    political   abuse. 

\Aspatria,  SepteinMr  4,  1S79.  | 
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LXXI 
WHAT    A    JUMP. 

THEN  it  was  said  that  the  peace  made  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  was  not  a  satisfactory  one,  there  went 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  to  Berlin  on  that 
memorable  expedition  which  will  make  their  name  notorious  for 
all  time.  They  went  there,  and  talked  away  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  then  they  came  back  and  said  they  had  brought 
"peace  with  honour"  with  them.  Bless  you,  gentlemen,  there 
was  peace  when  they  went  just  as  much  as  when  they  came 
back.  Precious  little  they  had  to  do  with  making  peace  ! 
They  are  not  the  style  of  men  for  making  peace,  either  of  them. 
They  said  they  brought  "peace  with  honour,"  and  that  reminded 
me  of  a  story  of  a  Yankee  who  came  miming  down  in  a  great 
hurry  to  a  pie.  where  there  was  a  steamboat  just  starting. 
The  boat  had  moved  off  some  four  or  five  yards,  so  the  Yankee 
had  to  jump.  He  made  a  great  jump,  and  cams  down  on 
the  back  of  his  head,  and  lay  stunned  for  two  or  three  minutes. 
By  that  time  the  boat  had  got  the  best  part  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  out  to  sea.  He  raised  his  head,  and  looking  to  the 
shore,  said,  "  Great  Jehoshaphat,  what  a  jump  ! "  That  was  Lord 
Beaconsfield    and    Lord    Salisbury    all  the  world    over    when    they 

came  back  from  Berlin. 

[Asjiatria,  Septemher  4,   1879.] 
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LXX1I 
THE    TORY    INCLINATION    TO    FIGHT. 

WE  have  been  at  war  up  and  down  the  world,  in  so  many 
different  places,  that  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  ignorant 
Lancashire  elector  of  whom  I  heard  the  other  day.  He  said, 
"1  have  found  out  now  that  there  are  no  people  in  the  moon. 
I  used  to  think  there  were,  but  I  know  there  are  none,  because, 
if  there  were,    Dizzy    and    the    Tories    would    have    been    at  war 

with  them  long  since/' 

[Asjmtria,  September  4,   1879.] 


LXXIII 
WHAT    KILLED    THE    OSTRICH. 


OT  long  ago  it  was    observed    that    the    ostriches    in    the 


1  li  Zoological  Gardens  were  looking  very  seedy  and  very 
unwell.  However,  it  was  found  that  the  British  public  found 
amusement  in  feeding  them  with  old  shoes,  bits  of  iron,  thimbles, 
and  odds  and  ends  of  that  kind.  All  the  ostriches  recovered 
except    one.       This    poor  animal    died ;    they   opened    it,    and    in 
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its  stomach  found  a  copy  of  the  Daily  Telegraph.  The  British 
public  can  swallow  it  but  the  ostrich  could  not,  and  what  I 
would  recommend  to  any  one  here,  if  he  has  got  an  ostrich  at 
home  which  he  wishes  to  "  put  down,"  as  it  is  called,  he  need 
not  take  the  trouble  of  sending  to  London  for  a  copy  of  the 
Dally  Telegraph,  but  let  him  send  to  Carlisle  for  the  Carlisle 
Patriot,  and  it  will  do  equally  well. 

[Hesket- Newmarket,    September  23,    1879] 


LXXIV 
IMPROVEMENT    OF    THE    LANGUAGE. 

WHEN  land  was  taken  by  one  nation  from  another  many 
years  ago  it  was  called  stealing ;  but  as  civilisation 
advanced  and  the  use  of  language  became  better  understood* 
when  one  nation  took  land  from  another  it  was  said  to  be 
"annexed";  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  improved  our  language 
still  further,  when,  instead  of  annexing,  he  calls  it  "  rectification 
of  frontier." 

\Hesket-Newmarket,  September  23,    1879.] 
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LXXV 
THE    CLERGY    AND    WAR. 

WILL  the  clergy  put  war  down?  They  will  not  help  us 
much.  They  seem  much  more  anxious  to  prove  they 
are  worshipping  some  deity  whom  they  have  invented,  and  who 
is  not  spoken  of  in  the  Bible — some  deity  they  call  the  God 
of  Battles.  They  seem  more  anxious  to  prove  their  devotion 
to  him  than  to  proclaim  the  glorious  principles  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,   whose  servants  they  should  be. 

[Hesket- Newmarket,  September  23,    1879.] 

LXXVI 
A  PERVERTED   PATRIOT. 

THERE  is  something  good  about  the  Jingo.  He  is  only 
a  perverted  patriot  ;  his  patriotism  has  run  into  a  wrong 
channel.  He  has  a  creed,  and  I  honour  a  man  who  has  a 
creed.  His  creed  is  that  might  is  right ;  that  the  first  duty 
of  one  man  is  to  knock  down  another  man  if  he  differs  from 
him.  He  holds  that  England  can  do  no  wrong,  and  he  believes 
firmly  that  "  Rule   Britannia "  is  one  of  the  Psalms  of  David. 

{Brampton,   October  17,   1879.] 
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LXXVII 
IGNORANCE     AND     TORYISM. 

THERE    is  an  old  saying  that    "  Ignorance   is  the   mother 
of  devotion,"   and  1  am  quite    sure  that  ignorance   is  the 
mother  of  devotion  to  the  Tory  party. 

[Mary port,  December  I,  1879.} 

LXXVIII 
WHO      IS      MR.      GLADSTONE? 

WHO  is  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  should  receive  those  almost 
royal  honours?  He  is  of  no  aristocratic  birth  or  lineage 
such  as  the  world  of  snobs  delight  to  adore  ;  he  is  no  great 
general  returning  from  the  slaughter  of  innocent  men,  with  the 
shout  of  victory  in  his  ear  and  the  mark  of  Cain  upon  his  brow, 
and  his  hands  dripping  with  innocent  blood,  appealing  to  all  the 
blood-thirsty  instincts  of  the  brutal  mob ;  he  is  not  even  a  great 
minister  with  rewards  ready  to  bestow  on  those  who  fawn  upon 
and  flatter  him  ;    he  is  none  of  that,  he  is  not  in  power.     He  is 
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simply  a  patriotic  statesman  who  has  consecrated  the  glorious  and 
resplendent  abilities  which  Almighty  God  has  given  him  to  plead- 
ing with  his  fellow  countrymen  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom  and 

of  peace. 

[Appleby,  December  4,  1879.] 

LXXIX 
CALLED     BY     PROVIDENCE. 


1 


T    is  a  very  nice  and  easy  way  of   gaining  approbation    for 

anything    we  do  to  say    that    Providence    has    ordained    it. 

It  is  like  the  clergy.     You  know  if  a  clergyman  goes  away  from 

one   living   to    another,    he   always  says   he   has    been    called  by 

Providence  to  another  sphere  of    usefulness,   and    the   remarkable 

part  of  it  is  that  Providence  always  calls  him  to  where   there  is 

better  pay  than  there  was  before. 

[Carlisle,  December  16,  1879.} 

LXXX 
A     SEARCHING     ENQUIRY. 

ORD  BEACONSFIELD  has  some  work  to  do  before  he 

JL>^  dissolves.       During    the    crisis    last    year     he    told    an 

audience  he  was  addressing  that  Mr.   Gladstone    had    called    him 

bad  names,    and   had    compared   him   to— I  think— the    Devil    or 
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some  other  unpopular  character.  Mr.  Gladstone  challenged  him 
not  to  fight,  hut  to  prove  his  words,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  said, 
"  Certainly,  I  cannot  remember  the  precise  expression,  hut  I  have 
set  my  friends  to  work."  I  believe  a  staff  of  clerks  has  been 
busy  ever  since  trying  to  find  out  when  Mr.  Gladstone  called 
him  a  devil,  and,  I  don't  think  he  will  dissolve  until  he  lias 
found  it  out. 

[Carlisle,  December  16,   1379.] 


LXXXI 
EVERYTHING     OF     USE. 

THE  House  of  Commons  had  a  very  interesting  and 
somewhat  prolonged  debate  on  the  question,  "  What  is 
the  use  of  Mr.  Bentinck  ? "  I  knew  perfectly  well  he  was  of 
some  use,  because  when  I  was  a  little  boy  I  used  to  read  in 
good  books  that  providence  creates  everything  for  some  good 
purpose.  But  in  the  House  of  Commons  they  were  puzzled  to 
know  what  use  he  was  cf,  and  they  said,  "Judge  Advocate 
General  !      What    does    it    mean  !      He    is   not   a   Judge ;    he  is 
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not  an  Advocate ;  he  is  not  a  General."  I  say  he  is  all  of 
them.  The  House  of  Commons  is  not  well  informed.  He  is 
an  Advocate  of  the  licensed  victuallers ;  a  General,  as  he  him- 
self said,   of  all  the  Jingoes  ;    and  a  Judge  of  floury  potatoes. 

[Whitehaven,    January  27,   1880.] 

LXXXII 
BETTER    THAN    GUNPOWDER    AND    GLORY. 

GUNPOWDER  and  glory    may  be  all  very  well ;    but  for 
my    part   I   prefer   to  put    industry  and  integrity  in  the 

place   of    them. 

[Carlisle,   March  9,    1S80.] 

LXXXIII 

A   DIFFERENCE   BETWEEN  THE   TORY   AND 
LIBERAL    PARTIES. 


T 


HE    difference    between    the    Tory    party    and     the    Liberal 

party  is  this — that  in  the    Tory  party  the  leaders  educate 

the  party,  and  in  the  Liberal  party  the  party  educate  the  leaders. 

[Cockermouth,  March   15,    18S0.] 
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LXXXIV 

TWO     MOTTOES. 

K  EARLY  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  the  motto  of  Christianity 
was  pronounced,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace 
on  earth,  guodwill  to  men ; "  and  I  am  prepared  to  say  the 
doings  of  the  present  Govenment  would  point  to  a  motto  exactly 
the  reverse  of  that.  Their  motto  should  be  "  Glory  to  man  in 
the  highest,  war  on  earth,  and  ill  will  to  men." 

[Kendal,    March  20,   1850.] 

LXXXV 

A    HOWLING    WILDERNESS    OF     TORYDOM. 

J\^  YER  since  we  (in  West    Cumberland)  have    been  a  con- 
B^*&  stituency,  until  last  April,  we  have  been  afflicted  by  two 

Tory    members.      That  was  a  very  long  time  to  be  in  bondage. 

I   think    the    Israelites    were    nearly   forty    years    in    the    desert ; 

but    we   were    fifty    years    amid    the    yellow    sands    of    the    vast 

howling  wilderness  of  Torydom. 

[Cockermouth,  January  3,   1881.] 
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LXXXVI 

A  PERIOD  OP  FLUSTERING  AND 
BLUSTERING. 

don't    think    there    ever    were    six    years    of    such    public 
A     humiliation,  as  were   those  six  years   during  which  we   en- 
dured  under  the    Administration  of   Lord   Beaconsfield.      It   was 
a   period    of   flustering    and    blustering,    meddling   and    muddling, 
plundering  and  blundering,  jobbing  and  robbing. 

[Cockermouth,  January  3,   1881.] 

LXXXVII 
A     MODEL     MEETING. 

THIS  is  a  regular  Cockermouth  meeting ;  everybody  behaves 
well.  There  has  been  good  order,  and  even  those  persons 
whom  it  has  been  necessary  to  eject  have  submitted  to  the 
operation,  if  not  exactly  with  cheerful  acquiescence,  yet  with  a 
courteous  alacrity  which  I  have  never  seen  exhibited  in  any 
other  public  meeting. 

{Cockermouth,  January  3,   1881.] 
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LXXXVIII 
A.    MAN     OF     CAPACITY. 


I 


read  in  a  local  newspaper  in  the  autumn  about  a  very 
distinguished  chaiacter  who  lived  somewhere  in  this  district. 
It  was  this— A  publican  in  the  Keswick  district  is  76  years  of 
age,  has  been  46  years  in  the  trade,  and  has  drunk  ten  pints 
of  beer  daily,  amounting  to  20,976  gallons  or  nearly  200  cart- 
loads   of    liquor I    have    little    doubt    that    the    Tories    will 

bring  this  man  forward  as  the  second  candidate.  They  could 
not  have  a  t  better  man :  he  is  a  man  of  depth,  a  man  of 
great   capacity,   a   man   of  ability,   of  capability,   and   of  stability; 

[Cockermouth,   January  3,    1881.] 

LXXXIX 
SIR    WILFRID'S    FUNCTION    IN    POLITICS. 


1 


N   political    matters   I   am  not  one   of  your    "Oh   be  joyful*' 

men.      1   am  not  much    accustomed    to  singing    Te   Deums. 

My    post    in    the    political    world    is    to    sound  an  alarm,  and  to 

call   the  good   men  and  true  on  to   battle,   even  when   the  battle 

looks  like  a  forlorn  hope. 

[CjckermovJh,   January  3,    1SS1.] 
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xc 


THE     FIRST     WAR. 

THE   first  war  that  ever   took  place  was  a  religious  war — 
between  Cain  and  Abel.    But  it  was  approved  of  by  neither 

God  nor  man. 

[Liverpool,  March  15,   1881.] 


XCI 


THE    COMMON    LOT    OP    PUBLIC    MEN. 

I  T    seems    to    be   the    lot    of   every  public    man    in    England, 

A    and,  indeed,    in    every    country,  to    have    all    his    opinions 

misunderstood,  all  his    words    misinterpreted,  and   all   Ins   actions 

misrepresented ;  and  if  anybody  goes  into  public  life  with  any  other 

idea   than  that   this  will   be    his   lot,  he    does   not   know   much 

of  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

[Carlisle,    September  6,   1881.] 
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XCII 

"WHAT    IS    TO    BECOME    OF    THE    POOR 
WHALES  ?  " 

AT  the  time  when  all  our  towns  were  lighted  by  means 
of  train  oil,  it  was  explained  to  an  old  woman  that 
they  were  in  future  to  be  lighted  by  gas.  u  Oh,  dear ! "  she 
exclaimed,  "  what  will  become  of  the  poor  whales  ? "  That  old 
lady  was  a  true  and  thorough  going  Protectionist.  1  have  no 
doubt  that  if  her  genealogy  could  be  traced,  she  would  be 
found  to  be  Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett's  great  grandmother. 

[Penrith,  September  12,   1881.] 

XCIII 
THE     THREE     R'S. 

^^  IR    Stafford    Northcote    is    sitting   on    a   rail,  and   if   the 

^    J  farmers  and  electors  up  and  down  the  country  give  any 

support  to    Lord    Randolph    Churchill  he  will  jump  on  the  same 

side  of  the  fence  as  Lord  Randolph,  and  will  go  to  the  country 

with  the  three  R's — Randolph,   Reciprocity,  and  Rubbish. 

[Penrith,  September  22,   1881.] 
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XCIV 
SIGN    OF    A    BAD    CHARACTER. 

THEY  (the  Tories),  or  some  of  them,  I  am  afraid,  are 
crying  out  for  a  return  to  the  old  policy  of  protection  of 
British  industry.  They  do  not  call  it  Protection;  they  call  it 
Reciprocity,  or  a  policy  of  Retaliation.  Now,  if  ever  there  is 
a  man  who  has  aliases  you  know  he  is  a  bad  character ;  and 
here  is  Protection  skulking  about  the  country  with  two  aliases; 
and  I  think  that  fact  is  enough  to  show  that  we  should  be  on 
our  guard  against  such  a  bad  character. 

[Penrith,  September  22,   1881.] 

xov 

LORD  RANDLOPH  CHURCHILL  AND 
SIR  S.  NORTHCOTE. 


y 


OU  may  say  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  perhaps  is  not  such 

a  very  great  man.      He   will   not   tell   you   that   himself. 

But  he  has  a  certain  kind  of  power.     He  gets  up  in  the  House  of 
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Commons  to  propose  some  wild,  outrageous,  political  scheme,  and 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  hair  stands  on  end  at  the  horrible 
nonsense  the  young  man  is  talking,  but  he  sits  quite  still.  It 
won't  do  to  put  him  down  too  soon  ;  he  must  see  how  he  gets 
on.  If  he  meets  with  no  support  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  says 
nothing ;  but  if  his  talk  seems  to  attract  attention,  and  if  some 
other  members  get  up  and  talk  the  same  nonsense  as  Lord 
Randolph,  Sir  Stafford  says  there  is  something  in  it.  I  call  Sir 
Stafford    Forthcote  an  accomplice  after  the  fact. 

[Penrith,  September  22,    18SL] 


XCVI 


THE     WORSHIP     OF     MARS 


W 


E    have    an    established    religion    in    this    country.      We 
worship  two  heathen  deities ;    one  is  called  Bacchus,  and 
the  other  called  Mars.      Mars  is  almost  as  bad  as  Bacchus.      The 
nations  are  groaning  under  the  worship  of  Mars. 

[Workington,   October  31,  1881.] 
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XCVII 

"THE   HIERARCHY  AND  THE 
SQUIREARCHY." 


T 


rHE  Liberals  have  not  many  friends  in  high  places.  Not 
many  gieat,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  rich,  not  many 
noble  belong  to  the  Liberal  party,  I  can  tell  you.  Here  Ave 
are  opposed  by  all  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry— a  combina- 
tion  of  what  I  may  call  the  hierarchy  and  the  squirearchy. 

[Workington,   October  31,   1881.] 


XCVII1 
THE     ONLY     TORY     AMUSEMENT 


W 


HAT  names  the  Tories  call  us  Liberals.  As  for  Mr. 
Gladstone,  he  is  a  lunatic.  I  quite  understand  that, 
because  people  who  are  not  very  strong  generally  think  that 
other  people  are  mad.  Then  they  say  that  Mr.  Bright  is  a 
bully.  I  understand  that.  That  means  nothing  more  than  that 
Mr.  Bright  hits  them  harder  than  they  can  hit  him  back.      Sir 
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William  Harcourt  they  call  something  worse  still  :  he  is  an 
epigrammatist ;  and  people  think  that  means  an  Atheist,  or 
something  of  that  sort ;  but  it  means  a  man  who  says  clever 
things,  and  they  don't  like  that  at  all.  When  they  come  to 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  they  say  he  is  a  "buffoon."  Well,  I  think 
I  understand  that.  The  Tories  hate  jokes ;  there  is  nothing 
they  dislike  so  much.  I  read  their  speeches  and  their  leading 
articles ;  and  I  see  they  cannot  abide  a  joke.  The  only 
amusement  they^  go  in  for  is  steady  drinking. 

[Carlisle,  November  29,   1881.] 


XCIX 

FIVE-SYLLABLED      WORDS. 

don't  see  much  argument  in  the  way  in  which  our  leaders 
A  and  everybody  deal  with  this  question  of  Ireland.  They  get 
up  and  talk  about  Ireland,  and  they  say,  We  will  do  so  and 
so,  but  there  is  one  thing  which  can  never  be  allowed — that  is 
the  disintegration  of  the  Empire.  A  Five -syllabled  Word  always 
fetches  John  Bull.  There  is  nothing  like  a  Five-syllabled  Word. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  knew  that.      Whenever  anybody  proposed  reform 
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he  said,  "We  will  not  A-mer-i-can-ise  our  Institutions.''  Then 
everybody  went  away  and  said,  "  We  will  not  be  A-mer-i-can-ised." 
If  anybody  proposed  to  make  peace  without  shedding  a  great 
deal  of  blood,  they  were  asked,  "  Will  you  submit  to  the 
hu-mil-i-a-tion  of  the  Empire?"  And  everybody  said,  "We 
don't  want  to  be  hu-mi-li-a-ted."  Look  at  this  dis-in-teg-ra-tion 
we  talk  about.  We  have  been  dis-in-te-gra-ted  over  and  over 
again,  and  it  has  done  us    a    deal    of    good. 

[Carlisle.  November  29,   18SL] 


C 


LORD    SALISBURY    AND    THE    SERMON    ON 
THE    MOUNT. 


T 


rHERE  may  be  some  Tories  here.  You  know  their  great 
leader  has  denounced  what  he  calls  pulpit  oratory.  Lord 
Salisbury  cannot  bear  pulpit  oratory.  I  daresay  when  he  hears 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  church  he  takes  up  his  hat  and 
walks  out.      It  must  be  gall  and  wormwood  to  him. 

[Carlisle,  November  29,   18SL] 
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CI 

"FATTY     DEGENERATION     OF    THE 
CONSCIENCE." 

GABINETS  are  curious.  You  know  that  all  trades  are 
subject  to  certain  diseases.  Colliers  suffer  one  "way ; 
people  who  work  in  lead  suffer  in  another ;  and  I  believe  there 
are  some  peculiar  diseases  which  people  who  sit  in  Cabinets  are 
liable  to.  To  adopt  a  phrase  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Courtney,  I 
should  describe  it  as  Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Conscience. 

{Carlisle,  November  29,   1881.] 


CII 
A     DEPRESSING     CREED. 

TORYISM  does  seem  to  me  the  most  doleful,  dreadfully 
depressing  creed  which  anybody  ever  professed.  They 
are  always  keeping  people  down.  They  are  always  suppressing 
(something,  or  oppressing  somebody,  or  distressing  everybody. 

[Carlisle,  November  29,   18S1.] 
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GUI 

TORY    ABUSE    OP    MR.    GLADSTONE. 

WHAT  is  it  the  Tories  have  not  called  Mr.  Gladstone 
within  the  last  twelve  months?  They  have  said  he  is 
an  Agitator,  an  Anarchist,  an  Atheist,  a  Ritualist,  a  Romanist, 
a  Revolutionist,  a  Tyrant,  a  Time-server,  a  Trimmer,  a  Turncoat, 
and  a  Traitor ;  then  they  tell  us  he  is  sold  to  Russia,  he  is 
coerced  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  he  is  a  slave  to  Mr.  Bright,  and 
a  devotee  to  Mr.  Spurgeon  :  and  the  last  thing  they  have  said 
about  him  is  found  in  a  letter  which  Lord  Salisbury  sent  to 
the  papers  stating  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  man  of  uncontrollable 
temper  and  overweening  vanity. 

[Wicjton,   April   11,   1882.] 

CIV 
ADVICE    TO    A    YOUNG    PREACHER. 

THE    TORIES    remind    me    very  much  of  a  story   I    have 
heard    about    an   old    Presbyterian  minister   and    a   young 
man  who    was   just  joining   the    ministry.      One    day    the  young 
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man  went  to  the  old  one  and  asked  him,  "  What  do  you  think 
I  should  principally  preach  ahout  1 "  The  old  man  replied, 
''Young  man,  my  advice  to  you  is  to  confine  yourself  to  attacking 
the  Devil ;  you  cannot  get  very  wrong  there,  he  is  not  popular." 
And  I  can  fancy  very  well  that  is  the  advice  that  Lord  Salisbury- 
has  been  giving  to  the  young  Tories  who  go  about  haranguing 
the  electors.  He  says  to  them,  "  My  boys,  don't  talk 
politics,  don't  canvass  any  measures,  don't  say  what  we  are 
going    to    do ;    keep    firing    away    and    abusing    William    Ewart 

Gladstone." 

[Wigton,  April  11,  1882.] 


CV 


THE  NEW  RULES  OP  THE  HOUSE  OP 
COMMONS. 

think  it  is  saying  a  great  deal  when  I  say  that  on  no 
k  political  question  do  I  ever  remember  so  much  bunkum  to 
have  been  talked  as  about  this  revision  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Tories  rang  the  changes,  on  gagging 
and  muzzling  and  burking,  and  all  sorts  of  bad  words.  What 
stuff  it    all    was  !    I    do    not    suppose    there  is  any    man  in  the 
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kingdom    who    has    advocated    more    questions    that    were    in    a 

minority  and  that  were  unpopular  at  the  time  that  I  advocated 

them,  than   I  have.      I  have  advocated    questions  not  to  benefit 

the  rich  and    the  powerful    who  have    plenty  of    friends  ;    but  I 

have    always     striven    to    advocate     questions    and    to    promote 

measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  masses  of    the  people,  the 

weak,  the  poor,  the    desolate  paid    the    oppressed ;    and    certainly 

if   I  am  not  afraid  of    being  unfairly    dealt  with  by  these    rules 

that    have   been  adopted    in  the  House  of    Commons,   nobody   in 

the  kingdom  need  be  afraid. 

[Carlisle,  January  30,   1883.] 


CVI 


THE    IMPRISONMENT    OF    THE    IRISH 

MEMBERS. 

WHEN  I  think  of  Ireland,  and  think  what  I  should  say 
about  that  country,  I  get  confused,  and  excited,  and 
indignant,  and  puzzled,  and  despairing,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
to  say.  I  will  only  say  this,  that  I  believe  I  should  have  had 
the    support    of   my    constituents    in    supporting,    as    I    did,    the 
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Land  Bill  of  the  Government  and  the  Arrears  Bill,  which  they 
brought  in  during  the  past  and  during  the  present  session.  I 
believe  the  Land  Bill  could  be  defended  on  the  grounds  of 
political  economy.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Arrears  Bill  could. 
I  will  not  go  into  it ;  but  I  will  only  say  this :  Let  those 
who  revile  the  Government  for  what  they  have  done  ;  let  them 
remember  that  necessity  has  no  law,  and  that  the  Government 
were  obliged  to  do  something  to  remove  the  grievances  and 
the  sufferings  of  those  who  live  by  the  land  in  Ireland.  Well, 
it  is  horrible  and  heartrending  the  state  of  Ireland.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  could  look  at  it  with  any  satisfaction.  Ruling 
the  land  by  military  and  police,  imprisoning  the  most  popidar 
members  in  Ireland,  keeping  them  in  gaol  for  a  little  while  and 
then  letting  them  out  all  of  a  sudden — like  having  a  lot  of 
trumps  in  your  hands,  and  playing  them  out  when  the  time  comes. 

[Carlisle,  January  30,   1883.] 

CVII 

MR.      GOSCHEN     AND     THE     COUNTY 
FRANCHISE. 


W 


HEN  I  talk  about  improving  the   representation    of   the 
people  in  Ireland,  I  must  say  I  think  we  want  it  here. 
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We  want  that  million  of  people  that  live  in  the  counties,  and 
who  have  no  representation,  admitted  within  the  pale  of  the 
Constitution.  And  I  want  to  know  why  it  is  to  he  put  off. 
I  think  it  is  a  pity.  Why  not  have  it  this  session  ?  All  Liberals 
are  for  it,  as  Mr.  Allison  said,  except  Mr.  Goschen.       Reversing 

the   line, 

"Faithful  among  the  faithless  only  he," 
we  say — 

"  Faithless   among  the  faithful  only  he." 

And  what  is  his  argument  ?  He  says  the  men  in  the  counties 
ought  to  have  justice  done  them  ;  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not ;  but  there  are  so  many  of  them.  Was  there  ever 
such  an  argument  heard  in  this  world  !  There  are  so  many  people 
that  we  will  not  do  justice  to  them.  The  more  there  are  the 
more  necessity  to  do  them  justice  in  my  opinion,  and  the  more 
there  are  the  more  good  they  would  do  if  they  were  added  to 
the  Constitution,  for  then  the  Constitution  would  be  even  more 
than  it  is   now — "Broad   based  upon  the  people's  will." 

[Carlisle,  January  30,    1883.] 

CVIII 

THE     DANGER     OP     DELAY. 


1 


T    is    dangerous    putting    off.      I    remember    a    story    Mr 
iSpurgeon    used  to  tell.      He    said   there    was    a    very    good 
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preacher  that  had  to  preach  one  day  in  a  gaol,  and  he  divided 

his  subject  into  two  heads.     First  he  said  he  would  explain  the 

subject,  and   after   he  had  explained  the  subject,  he  said,    "  My 

next  head  is  what  your  duty  is,  what  you  should  do  in  reference 

to    the    subject."      "That"    he    said,    "I    will    deal    with    next, 

•Sunday ; "     but,    said    Mr.    Spurgeon,    before    next  Sunday    came, 

most    of    the    congregation    had    been    hanged.       Now,  I    do    not 

say  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  hanged  before   another 

year,  though    perhaps   some  of   them    deserve   it.      But  we   may 

be  politically    dead. 

[Carlisle,    January  30,   1883.] 


CIX 
MR.  GLADSTONE'S  ELOQUENCE  &  ENERGY. 


J 


T    is    quite   possible   you    may   in    some    future    day  have  a 

man  of    equal    eloquence  to    Mr.   Gladstone,  and  it  is  quite 

possible   you  may  have  a  man  of   equal    energy  ;    but  I  do  not 

think  anybody  in  his  senses  supposes  that    for   years    and   years 

to  come  we  shall  ever  see  a  man  equal  to  him,  both  in  eloquence 

and  energy. 

[Carlisle,    January  30,   1883.] 
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CX 
ARABI  PASHA  AND  SIR  WILFRID  LAWSON. 


T 


HE  next  popular  idea  is  that  Arabi  was  a  rebel.  A  rebel ! 
Why  not  I  I  was  talking  to  a  friend,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Brighton,  during  the  time  that  Arabi  was  being  tried, 
and  he  said,  "  I  was  out  in  Egypt  this  year.  I  was  talking 
to  an  educated  Egyptian  official,  and  I  said  to  him,  '  What 
sort  of  a  man  is  Arabi  Pasha  l '  He  said,  '  Oh,  he  is  very 
much  like  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.'"  I  said  to  him,  "Do  not  men- 
tion that  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Arabi  is  unpopular  enough 
there  already.      If   you    say    he    is    something   like  me  that  will 

finish  him  entirely." 

[Carlisle,    January  30,   1883.] 

CXI 
FAMOUS      REBELS. 


w 


HAT  makes  a  rebel?    I  saw  it  put  very  well  the  other 

day  in  the   shape  of  a   question  : — 

"  Patriot  or  rebel — heads  or  tails  ?  " 

The  answer  to   that  question  plainly  reads  : 

"  A  rebel  is  a    patriot  who  fails, 

A  patriot— a  rebel  who  succeeds." 
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Mr.  Disraeli  once  said,  "  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  angels," 
I  say  to-night  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  rebels — if  they 
are  right.  It  takes  an  immense  deal  of  injustice  and  oppression 
to  make  people  rise  up  in  rebellion.  Rebel !  Is  the  Liberal 
party  to  go  round  the  world  hunting  for  rebels  ?  Rebels  !  Was 
not  John  Hampden  a  rebel ;  was  not  Cromwell  a  rebel  ?  Were 
not  Washington,   Kossuth,   Mazzini,  and   Garibaldi  rebels.  ? 

[Carlisle,   January  30,   1883. 


CXII 


ENGLISH     SYMPATHY     WITH     THE 
OPPRESSED. 


T 


HERE  was  a  day  when  you  English  people  used  to  have 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed.  Your  feelings  were  in 
favour  of  the  oppressed  and  against  the  oppressor.  You  sym- 
pathised with  the  Poles  when  oppressed  by  the  Russians,  with 
the  Hungarians  in  their  struggles,  with  the  Italians  when  Austria 
was  crushing  them  down,  and  with  the  Bulgarians  when  Turkey 
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was  oppressing:  them.      There    was    time  when  it  might    be   said 
to  England  : — 

"  Wherever   wrong  did   right  defy, 
Or  suffering  spirits  urged  their  plea, 

Thine  was  the  voice  to  smite  the  lie, 
The  hand   to  set  the    captive  free." 

This  is  all  changed  now.      You  hear  of   some  weak  people  being 

oppressed    and    ground    down    with    taxes  for  money    lenders  and 

Jews,    and    away    you    run    to    Lombard    them    with    the    least 

possible    delay,    instead  of  taking   the   side   of  the  weak  and  the 

oppressed  as  you  used  to  do. 

[Carlisle,    January  30,   1833.] 


CXIII 
THE     COOK'S     EXCUSE 


V 


UT  you  know  we  must  be  just  even  to  the  Tories. 
They  did  not  make  the  Egyptian  War,  and  when  I 
hear  it  so  often  said  that  it  was  entirely  their  doing,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  cook  you  may  have  heard  of.  She  was  a  new 
cook,  and  the  missus  came  down  one  day  and  found  a  policeman 
in    the    larder.       She    asked    how    this    came    about.       "Please, 
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ma'am,"  said  the  cook,  "he  was  left  there  by  my  predecessor." 
Though  the  Tories  behaved  badly  enough,  they  did  not  wake 
the  war,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  they  did. 

[Carlisle,   January  30,   1883.] 


CXIV 


WHY    THE    ENGLISH    FOUGHT    IN    EGYPT, 


I 


T   was  for    this,   to  crush  out  the  freedom  of  the  Egyptians, 

that  Ave  spent  five  millions  of  the  hard  earned  money  of  the 

people  of   this    country  ;    it  was  for  this    that  some  of    the  best 

blood  of  England  was  poured  out  on  desert  sands ;    for  this  that 

the  whole  press  wrote  paeans  of  delight ;   for  this  that  the  aristocracy 

and  the  London  mob  joined  in  the  high  carnival  the  other  day ; 

for    this    that    the    Archbishops    and    Bishops    of    the    Christian 

Church    sent    up    to    Heaven    a    thanksgiving    for    the    slaughter 

which  we  committed  ;    and  it  was  for  this  that  the  very  Quakers 

themselves  in  a  paroxysm  of  patriotism  threw  np  their  hats  and 

shouted  for  glory  and  gunpowder. 

[Carlisle,    January  30,   1883.] 
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CXV 
A     NEEDLESS     TASK. 

THERE  is  no  use  trying  to  persuade  people  who  are 
already  persuaded.  About  a  year  ago,  or  a  little  more, 
Mr.  Bentinck  was  addressing  his  special  friends,  the  licensed 
victuallers,  at  Whitehaven,  and  he  told  them  their  great  duty 
was  to  vote  against  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  and  it  struck  me  that 
remark  was  the  most  striking  instance  that  ever  I  heard  in  my 
life  of  a  man  preaching  to  the  converted,  for  I  don't  think  they 
want  any  stimulus  to  do  what  he  then  told  them  to  do. 

[Parton,  November  5,   1883.] 

CXVI 
THE    TORIES    CLOSING    THEIR    RANKS. 

THE  Tories  are  very  busy  organising.  They  are  closing 
their  ranks.  Th^y  are  making  up  their  little  temporary 
difficulties.  Lord  Salisbury  appears  to  have  made  up  his  quarrel 
with  the  House  of  Lords,  who  generally  snub  him  every  August. 
Lord    Randolph    Churchill    has    given    Sir    Stafford    Northcote    a> 
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certificate  of  character.       Mr.   Bentinck  has  entered    into  a  little 

alliance    that    is    most    incongruous — I    think    with    some    persons 

whom  he  calls  the  twelve  apostles  at  Whitehaven.      And  as  for 

Lord    Muncaster,  has  he  not  sworn    eternal    friendship  with    Mr. 

John    Musgrave  ? 

[Parton,   Novemher  5,  1S83.] 


CXVII 
"LEGITIMATE      INFLUENCES." 

THIS  Tory  speech-making  marks  an  epoch  at  any  rate  in 
the  history  of  Cumberland.  It  proves  this — that  gone 
for  ever  is  the  influence  of  one  noble  family  in  this  county ; 
gone  for  ever  is  the  influence  of  the  great  landowners,  who,  as 
a  rule,  are  all  on  the  Tory  side ;  gone  for  ever  is  the  power 
of  the  biggest  purse,  and  in  future  our  political  contests,  it  is 
recognised  by  all  parties,  must  be  fought  out  by  arguments  of 
reason,  of  justice,  and  of  truth.  There  is  an  end  to  those 
"  legitimate  influences "  which  we  used  to  hear  talked  about.  I 
always    hated    that    word — I    always    knew    what    that    meant — it 

meant  illegitimate  pressure. 

[Parton,  November  5,    1883.] 
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CXVIII 

WHY    SHOULD    PEOPLE     QUARREL    ABOUT 

POLITICS. 


1 


never   know    why — I    know    it  is  so— people    should    quarrel 

about    politics.      I   would    as  soon    quarrel  with  a  man    for 

having  the  rheumatism  as  I  would    because  he  is  a  Tory.      He 

has  rheumatism  because  his  body  is  not  strong  enough  to  resist 

the  attack  of  disease,  and  he  is  a  Tory  because  his  mind  is  not 

strong    enough  to  resist  the  attack  of    error.      I    don't    want    to 

attack    any    man    when   he    has    the    rheumatism.       I    pity    him, 

and  I  pity  the  Tory  also. 

[Parton,  November  5,   1883.] 


CXIX 

DUTY      OF      PEOPLE      TOWARDS     A 
GOVERNMENT. 

WHAT  did  Mr.  Gladstone  say  once  about  the   Government, 
or  about  any    Government  ?      He    said,  in    wrords    which 
I  think    should    be  written    up  in    every    Liberal    club,  that    the 
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duty  of  a  Government  was  to  make  it  easy  for  a  man  to  do 
right  and  difficult  to  do  wrong.  And  what  is  your  duty  in 
relation  to  the  Government?  Your  duty  is  so  to  act  as  to  make 
it  easy  for  the  Government  to  do  right  and  difficult  to  do  wrong. 

[Parton,  November  5,   1883.] 

cxx 

THE    MIDLOTHIAN    PROGRAMME. 

WE  remember  that  great  tour  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Mid- 
lothian. I  shall  never  forget  it  as  long  as  I  live. 
I  am  almost  afraid  I  shall  never  see  anything  again  so  inter- 
esting and  so  exciting  in  political  life.  But  what  was  the 
Midlothian  programme  round  which  the  people  of  this  country 
rallied  in  a  manner  never  seen  before?  The  Midlothian  pro- 
gramme was  summed  up  in  one  sentence — that  in  future  the 
rule  of  political  life  is  to  be  "Right,  not  might."  And  I  am 
hound  to  say— and  you  will  agree  with  me— that  just  as 
the  Government  has  been  true  to  the  great  Midlothian 
programme,  so  has  its  career  been  satisfactory  and  great  and 
glorious,  and  it  is  only  in  those  places  where  it  has  deviated 
from  those  principles  which  Mr.  Gladstone  laid  down  in  the 
Midlothian     campaign     that     its     conduct     has     been     disastrous 

and   disappointing. 

[Parto??,  November  5,   1883.] 
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CXXI 

WHY  OUR   TROOPS  WERE  KEPT  IN  EGYPT. 

YOU  may  take  it  for  granted  Mr.  Gladstone  is  just  as 
anxious  as  I  am  to  get  those  troops  out  of  Egypt  as 
quick  as  ever  he  can,  and  the  Government  is  making  prepara- 
tions to  get  them  out.  What  are  they  kept  there  for?  WThy 
do  the  Tories  want  to  keep  them  there  ?  They  are  kept  in 
Egypt  to  maintain  in  power  a  Government  which  the  people  of 
Egypt  loathe,  despise,  and  detest.  They  are  kept  in  Egypt  to 
facilitate  the  collection  of  grinding  taxation  from  a  wretched 
peasantry  who  go  by  the  name  of  the  Fellaheen — to  get  from 
them  money  to  pay  the  usurers  who  had  lent  money  to  the 
Egyptian  Government,  and  at  this  moment,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
that  wretched  people  are  more  oppressed,  more  miserable,  and 
more  plundered    than  ever  they  have  been   before  in  the  history 

of  the  country. 

[Parton,  November  5,   1883.] 
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CXXII 
JUSTICE    OP    THE    COUNTY    FRANCHISE. 

I  T   is  a  difficult    thing  to  talk   about    that    county    franchise. 

A  To  try  and  prove  its  justice  is  like  proving  the  earth  is 
round,  or  that  the  sea  is  salt.  Even  Mr.  "Jim"  Lowther  said 
he  did  not  see  why  a  man  who  lived  on  one  side  of  a  ditch 
should  have  a  vote,  and  another  who  lived  on  the  other  not 
have  a  vote,  and  when  that  has  got  into  the  head  of  Mr. 
"Jim"'   Lowther  there  is  no  occasion   to   say  anything  further. 

[Parton,   November  5,   1883.] 

CXXIII 

ELECTIONS  IN  OLDEN  TIMES  IN 
CUMBERLAND. 


tf 


>E  passed  one  very  good  measure,  a  measure  which  I  am 
happy  to  say  is  beginning  to  work  well  where  it  has 
been  tried — the  Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Bill.  There  used 
to  be  a  deal  of  bad  work  at  elections  in  old  times,  even  here 
in  Carlisle.      I  was  talking  to  a  Conservative  lady  this  afternoon, 
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•who  seemed  to  me  to  have  no  fault  except  that  she  was  a 
Conservative,  and  she  was  telling  me  a  story  about  the  old 
election  times  in  Cumberland.  She  said  there  Avas  an  old  man 
who  took  part  in  the  election  at  that  time,  and  she  was 
asking  him  what  he  thought  about  politics,  when  lie  replied  : 
"  The  main  difference  between  the  two  is  the  '  Yallers  give  a 
laal  soup  more  yel  than  the  Blues.'"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
good  lady  said  to  me,  "  That  speaks  well  for  the  Yellows ;  you 
see  they  were  more  liberal   than  the  Blues  were." 

[Carlisle,    January  30,    1S84.J 


CXXIV 
THE     VACCINATION     LAWS. 


1 


did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Taylor's  motion,  on  the  ground  as  to 
whether  vaccination  was  a  good  thing  or  not,  but  I  voted 
because  I  thought  the  present  law  was  absurd,  that  you  should 
inflict  penalties  on  a  man  because  he  does  not  vaccinate  his 
child.  That  is  carrying  nothing  out  in  a  sensible  way  at  all. 
If  it  be  for  the  good  of  the  State  that  every  child  should  be 
vaccinated,    then    let    the    State    take    care    they    are    vaccinated. 
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Let    them    send    the    policeman    to    see    that    the    vaccination    is 

properly  carried   ont,   to  seize  and  take  them  out  of  their  nurses 

and  mothers'  arms,   and  carry  them  to  the  doctors  and  see  them 

vaccinated    for    the    State.       As    long   as   you  don't    do    that,    I 

vote  against  this  rubbishy  law  for  fining  poor  people  what   they 

cannot  pay. 

[Carlisle,    January  30,   1884.] 

cxxv 

CHANGES.  IN     MEDICAL    PRACTICE. 

PON'T  pin  your  faith  to  doctors.  Doctors  in  past  times 
have  been  very  often  wrong.  Not  long  since  we  were 
told  that  the  great  cure  for  many  illnesses  was  bleeding  people. 
I  verily  believe  that  the  lancet  has  killed  almost  as  many 
people  as  the  sword.  Now  if  a  doctor  was  to  bleed  a  person 
he  would  stand  a  chance  of  being  hanged  himself,  I  believe. 
Then  we  were  told  by  the  doctors  for  generations  that  the  giving 
of  calomel  was  a  great  thing  to  care  all  sorts  of  diseases.  I 
am  nut  very  skilled  in  medical  matters  myself,  but  I  do  not 
suppose  that  much  of  it  is  given  now  in  the  whole  country. 
And  that  alcohol  was  a  grand  thing — kept  you  in  "fettle."     Now 
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the  most  learned  of  our  doctors  say  that  alcohol  is  the  most 
destructive  agent  with  which  they  are  acquainted,  and  I  think 
it  is  quite  possible  that  those  people  who  live  fifty  years  hence 
will  find  all  our  grand  doctors  saying  that  vaccination  was  the 
most  arrant  piece  of  rubbish  ever  introduced  into  the   country. 

[Carlisle,  January  30,  1884.] 

CXXVI 
DIFFICULTY    IN    GETTING-    OUT   OF   EGYPT. 

Jf  ^  GYPT  is  a  curious  place.  It  is  much  easier  to  get  into 
m/*^  it  than  out  of  it.  Everybody  has  found  that ;  the 
Israelites  found  that.  They  got  in,  and  it  was  only  by  a 
miracle  that  they  ever  got  out  at  all..  Everybody  finds  it  so. 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  got  into  Egypt  a  year  ago,  and  there  is 
no  man  in  England  at  this  moment  who  would  be  more  glad 
to  get  out  of  it  than  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  he  cannot.  In  fact 
the  only  person  who  can  get  our  of  it  is  myself,  and  the  only 
reason  why  I  can  get  out  of  it  is  that  I  never  got  into  it. 
It  is  like  that  very  old  story,  which  all  of  you  know,  about 
the  Irishman  who  "was  on  the  march  in  a  war,  and  he  was 
heard   halloaing  out,    "  I  say,   Colonel,  I    have    got    a    prisoner  ! " 
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"Bravo!     Pat,"    said    the    Colonel.      "Bring    him    along."      "He 

won't  come,"  said  Pat.      "Oh,  then,  leave  him,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"But  he  won't  let  me  come,"    said    Pat.      We    got    into    Egypt, 

we    conquered    Egypt,    and    took    possession    of    it.       Then    Mr. 

Gladstone  said,    "  I  am  going  away."      Last  October    he    was  all 

ready  to  start,  but  the  False  Prophet  got  hold  of  hin,  and  there 

he  is   still. 

[Carlisle,   January  30,   1884.] 

CXXVII 
HODGE'S      RIGHTS. 

THE  humiliating  thing  is  that  for  16  year?  these  people 
who  live  in  the  country  places  have  been  debarred  from 
all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  while  those  in  the  towns  had  that 
advantage.  It  is  an  absurd  and  arbitrary  difference  that  is 
kept  up  between  two  classes  of  people  in  this  country.  What 
is  there  to  be  said  for  it'/  Why  the  Tory  newspapers  and  Tory 
speakers  seem  to  think  it  is  a  great  argument,  and  very  clever, 
if  they  call  a  man  who  lives  in  the  country  and  works  at 
•agricultural  work— Hodge.  That  is  a  Tory  argument.  It  is 
quite    as  good  as  most  of  their    arguments.      They  say,   "would 
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yon  emancipate  Hodge?"  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  Hodge 
or  Podge.  I  say  Hodge  is  a  man  of  like  passions  with  our- 
selves, and  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  just  as 
much  as  we  are ;  and  the  same  argument  by  which  they  keep 
Hodge  down,  and  will  not  allow  him  a  vote,  is  the  argument 
by  which  the  Czar  of  Russia  or  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  may 
deprive    anyone    of    their    subjects    of    the    freedom    which    men 

ought  to  enjoy. 

[Carlisle,   January  30,    1884.] 


CXXVIII 
IS     HODGE     FIT     FOR     A     VOTE? 

THEN  they  say  Hodge  is  not  fit  for  a  vote.  What  does 
he  know  about  politics ;  he  has  neither  morals,  nor 
manners,  nor  sense.  "Don't  give  Hodge  a  vote."  Surely  Hodge 
knows  a  little  of  something  ;  surely  he  is  fit  to  judge  at  election 
times  between  two  humbugs  which  is  the  biggest.  That 
does  not  take  such  a  great  daal  of    sense   I   should    think. 

[Carlisle,  January  30,    1834.] 
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CXXIX 
WHO    LOOKED    AFTER    HODGE'S   MORALS  ? 

AS  to  his  morality, — why  Hodge  has  been  looked  after 
for  generations.  Who  has  had  him  in  charge  ?  The 
parsons.  The  poor  man's  church  has  been  in  existence  for  genera- 
tions, and  do  you  mean  to  say  that  his  pastors  and  masters 
have  been  so  remiss  in  their  duty  that  they  have  not  taught 
poor  Hodge  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  during  all 
these  generations?  No,  no  !  Hodge  is  no  worse  than  other 
people, — bad  enough,  we  aie  all  bad  enough.  But  Hodge  has 
had  13  years  of  Board  Schools, — that  onght  to  do  something  for 
him.  He  has  had  20  years'  free  press — penny  newspapers— and 
he  has  had  all  sorts  of  people  trying  to  do  him  good — Conser- 
vative working  men's  clubs  you  know.  I  say  if  Hodge  is  not 
ready  to  be  emancipated  now   he  never  will   be  ready. 

[Carlisle,  January  30,    1884.) 
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CXXX 
ALLEGED    INDIFFERENCE    OF    HODGE. 

J^\  UT  the  next  reason  given  by  the  Tories  is,  "Oh,  Hodge 
K^P  does  not  want  to  be  emancipated;  there  is  no  demand 
for  the  extension  of  the  franchise."  Sidney  Smith  once  said 
that  he  verily  believed  there  were  plenty  of  people  among  the 
Israelites,  who  just  before  Moses  struck  the  rock,  declared  that 
there  was  no  demand  for  water.  Well  what  do  they  want?  I 
wish  they  would  tell  us  what  they  want  ?  How  are  we  to  show 
our  demand?  Do  they  want  pike  men  marching  about  the 
country,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Chartists  ?  Do  they  want  Bristol 
and  Nottingham  set  in  flames,  as  they  were  before  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832?  Do  they  want  the  Park  railings  pulled  down,  as 
in  the  case  of  1867  ?  Let  them  say  what  they  want ;  the 
people  will  accommodate  them,   I  daresay. 

[Carlisle,  January  30,   1884.] 
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CXXXI 
THE      FOLLY      OP      THE      LORDS. 

I  F   they   want  monster    meetings,    resolutions,    processions,   and 

A    all   that  sort  of  thing,  in   favour  of    reform,   they  will  have 

all  in   due  time.      I   will  tell    you    when    they    will    have    them ; 

they  will  have  them  with  a  vengeance  when  the  Lords  throw  out 

the  bill.     You  may   say,  "Oh  !    the    Lords    will    never    do    that." 

There  is  a  text  which  says,  "  Folly  is  bound  up  in   the  heart  of 

a    child."      I    believe    it    ought    to    be    translated    in    the    heart 

of  a   lord. 

[Carlisle,    January  30,    1834.] 

CXXXII 

DON'T     BE     ADVISED     BY     A     VERY 
CLEVER      MAN. 

ET   me  give  a  warning  to  young  men  arising  from  that 

A>^  question.      In   your  walk  through  life  never  take  advice, 

whatever  you,  do    from    a    very    clever    man.      Take    advice    now 

and  then  from  a  clever  man,   it   may    be    right,   but    the    advice 

of  a  very  clever  man  is  always   sure  to  lead  you  wrong. 

[Carlisle,   January  30,    1S84.] 
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CXXXIII 
"  A    BAG    FOX.  " 

rejoice  to  think  that  during  my  stay  as  member  for  Carlisle 
L  I  have  been  of  some  use,  even  to  the  Tories,  because  I 
find  the  other  day  a  Tory  lecturer  came  down  to  Carlisle  to 
reply  to  a  lecture  which  had  been  given  by  a  Liberal  lecturer. 
The  audience  assembled,  but,  unfortunately,  the  Tory  lecturer 
could   not   reply  to  the   Liberal   lecture   because  he  had   not  got 

a  copy  of  his  lecture.  Therefore,  he  said,  "We  will  have  a 
turn  at  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson."  You  see,  therefore,  how  useful 
I  am  to  the  Tories.  Sometimes  when  people  go  a-hunting  and 
have  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  fox,  they  turn  out  a  bag- 
fox  ;  so  when  the  Tories  of  Carlisle  are  at  a  loss  for  anything 
else,    they   say,    "Let    us    turn    out    Sir    Wilfrid     Lawson     and 

worry  him." 

[Caiiisle,    January  30,   1884.] 
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CXXXIV 

WHAT      THE      HOUSE      OP      LORDS 
REPRESENTS. 

A^  FTER     great     trouble     and     labour     Ave     got     our    bill 

K^^      passed  in  the  House  of  Commons.     It  went  up  to  the 

House  of  Lords,  and  then   one  fine  evening  in  July  slap-bang  it 

was  knocked  to  smithereens  in  the   House  of  Lords.      And  who 

was    it    that    knocked    it    to    pieces?      It    was    a    representative 

assembly.      Yes,   it  was  a  representative   assembly,  and  what  did 

they  represent?      The  pride,  passion,  prejudice,   and    insolence    of 

an  obsolete  oligarchy. 

[Carlisle,    September  6,   1884.] 

cxxxv 

THE      GREAT      DIFFERENCE      BETWEEN 
LIBERALS    AND    TORIES. 

think  I  have  told  you    before,  and    I    will    tell    you    again, 

A       because  it  is  worth  saying,  that  the  great  difference  between 

Liberals   and    Tories   is    this — the    Tories    believe  that  men    were 

made  for    institutions,  and    the  Liberals    believe  that    institutions 

were  made  for  men. 

[Carlisle,   September  6,   1884. J 
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CXXXVI 
NOT    AFRAID    OF    THE    LORDS. 

PON'T  suppose  we  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  afraid 
of  the  Lords.  We  had  Lord  Salisbury  once  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  know  him  well.  I  have  seen  him  in 
former  days.  He  had  many  a  round  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
I  can  tell  you  who  came  off  second  best.  Oh,  no ;  we  are  not 
afraid.  Let  Lord  Carnarvon  come  out  of  that  House  in  which 
he  says  he  was  born  and  brought  up  like  a  tame  cat — let  him 
come  out  of  that  House  and  have  a  turn  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
I  would  lay  five  to  two  on  Chamberlain.  Then  we  have  Mr. 
Bright  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  would  back  him  against 
any  two  dukes  you  could  produce  anywhere. 

[Carlisle,   September  6,   1884.] 

CXXXVII 

THE  LORDS  AND  THE  LICENSED 
VICTUALLERS. 


w 


E    have  had  a  good  trial  of   these  noble  lords  since  the 
great    Reform    Bill    of    1832 ;    that    is  fifty    years ;    and 
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the  experience  of  those  fifty  years  proves  to  me,  and  I  believe 
it  will  prove  to  yon  if  yon  look  at  it,  beyond  any  doubt,  that 
a  democratic  Parliament  and  an  aristocratic  House  of  Lords  are 
not  fit  to  live  together  any  longer.  Some  of  you  may  say, 
"  Oh,  give  the  poor  old  fellows  another  chance."  No,  I  would 
not  give  them  another  chance.  We  have  tried  them  long 
enough ;  they  have  had  every  chance.  Why,  look  at  their 
wealth  !  Wealth  is  a  great  thing ;  it  gives  men  great  oppor- 
tunities of  usefulness,  and  they  are  a  very  wealthy  assembly. 
Look  at  their  education  !  We  talk  about  educating  the  people. 
Well,  these  Lords  have  almost  all  of  them  been  at  the 
Universities — they  have  had  the  best  of  education ;  and  their 
religion — they  are  the  most  religious  body  in  the  Kingdom. 
Almost  every  one  of  them  belongs  to  the  Church  of  England, 
which  must  be  the  best  religion  because  we  establish  it  by  law  ; 
and  I  have  con.e  to  the  conclusion  thai  there  is  nobody  equal 
in  high  character  and  moral  standing  to  the  Lords  except  the 
Licensed  Victuallers  of  this  country. 

[Carlisle,    September  6,    18S4.J 
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CXXXVIII 


THE  LORDS  PAST  PRAYING  FOR 


I 


HE  Lords  have  had  every  chance ;  not  only  have  they 
had  this  chance  from  their  own  inherent  merits  which  I 
have  described  to  you,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  Houses  of 
Commons  hitherto  have  been  far  too  subservient  to  them,  and 
have  allowed  them  to  have  their  way.  Look  again  what  an 
advantage  they  have  had  :  they  are  prayed  for  every  Sunday  in 
the  parish  churches.  All  you  who  go  to  the  church  to-morrow 
will  pray  heartily,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  lords  of  the 
council  and  all  the  nobility  may  be  imbued  with  grace,  wisdom, 
and  understanding  !  And  what  is  the  result  ?  Lord  Salisbury  ! 
Well,  I  think  after  that  anybody  who  looks  carefully  into  the 
matter  will  see  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  past  praying  for — 
and  I  am  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  country  is  rapidly 
learning,  becoming  educated  on  this  question,  and  is  prepared 
for  the  final  overthrow  of  this  mischievous   body. 

{Carlisle,   Sejrtember  6,   1884.] 
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CXXXiX 
MR.    GLADSTONE    AND    THE!    LORDS. 

MR.  Gladstone  is  in  a  high  position,  he  must  measure  his 
words ;    it    does  not  do  for   him  to  get  up  and    speak 
right  out  as  I  do.      He  has  to  be  what  is   called  diplomatic  and 

statesmanlike ;    but  if  you  read  his  speech  you  would  find  what  a 
long  catalogue    he    recited    of    the   injuries   which  this   institution 

had  done  to  our    country ;    and  when  he    finished  the    catalogue 

he  said  he  would  think  a  little  bit  still  before  he  did  anything 

to  them.      That  reminded  me  of  a  man  I  heard   about    talking 

to  another  man ;    and  he  said    "  Look  here !      You   have   pulled 

ray  nose,  you  have   boxed  my  ears,  you  have   kicked    me    down 

stairs,  and  you  have   rolled  me  in  the   gutter,  you  have  broken 

three  of    my  ribs,  and  upon  my  word  if   you  do  anything  more 

— well,  I  shall  have  to  take  notice  of  it."     If  you  read  between 

the   lines,    that    was    Mr.    Gladstone's    speech    at    Edinburgh    this 

day   week. 

[Carlisle,   September  6,   1884.] 
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CXL 


THE     SOVEREIGN     PEOPLE. 

Aa  BOUT  50  years  ago  a  gentleman  was  living  in  one  of 
m  y'  the  villages  of  West  Cumberland  just  at  the  time 
when  King  William  IV.  died.  He  went  into  the  grocer's  shop 
in  the  village,  and  he  said  to  the  grocer,  "The  King  is  dead." 
Said  the  grocer,  "  Has  he  left  any  sons  ? "  "  No,"  said  the 
gentleman,  "  none."  "  Then,"  said  the  grocer,  "  likely  Lord 
Lowther  will  be  King."  That  is  very  little  more  than  50 
years  ago ;  but  when  you  look  at  the  change  that  has  come 
over  the  country  and  over  Cumberland  since  then,  it  is  much 
more  like  500  years.  Who  is  the  King  to-day?  Why,  you 
are  the  kings  and  princes  to-day.  And  I  come  to-day  to 
appeal  to  you  as  a  portion  of  the  sovereign  people  to  ask 
what  your  commands  are  regarding  the  future  of    politics. 

[Cockermouth,  November  2,   1885.] 
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CXLI 
PLIGHT    OF    A    CONSERVATIVE    CHAMPION. 

THE    battle    is    half    Avon    already.      It    is    indeed.      Where 
is  Musgrave.      What  has  become  of  him ? 

"  Though  lost  to  sight  to  memory  dear." 
Was  it  not  on  this  very  platform,  in  this  very  place  where  I 
now  stand,  where  the  great  Conservative  champion  waved  his 
sword  aloft,  hurled  defiance  at  the  foe,  threw  off  his  coat, 
pulled  off  his  boots,  burned  his  bridges,  and  declared  that  he 
would  cross  the  river  and  never  re-cross  it  unless  as  a 
corpse  or  a  conqueror  ?  So  far  as  I  understand,  having 
relinquished  all  those  hopes  of  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  and  a 
probable  reversion  of  the  Premiership  which  the  West  Cumberland 
Conservatives  told  him  he  had  a  good  chance  of,  he  is  to  be 
found  grovelling  and  groping  in  the  mud  of  Whitehaven 
Harbour.  Well,  although  Musgrave  has  tied  never  to  return,  I 
have  said  the  battle  is  only  half  won,  because  now  we  have 
Valentine  promoted  vice  Musgrave  cashiered,  and  the  question 
is  the  old  hackneyed  question,  but  a  very  good  question, 
"  What  will  they  say  at    Cockermouth  1 " 

[Cockermouth,  November  2,   1885.] 
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CXLII 
BETTER    WITHOUT    A    CHARACTER. 

I  F  it  comes  to  be  a  question  of  goodness  I  do  not  wish  to 
A  compete  for  one  moment  with  Mr.  Valentine— he  is  a  much 
better  man  than  I.  I  am  like  the  servant  girl  at  Cockermouth 
Hiring.  She  came  to  a  farmer  to  engage  her,  and  he  said, 
"Well,  I  think  you  will  suit  me,  but  just  go  back  to  your 
master  and  come  back  in  half  an  hour  with  your  character." 
She  came  back  in  half  an  hour,  and  he  said,  "  Have  you  got 
your  character  ? "  "  No,"  she  said ;  "  master  thought  I  would 
do  better  without  it." 

[Cockermouth,   November  2,   1885.] 

CXLIII 
THE     FABLE     OF     THE     BAT. 

wonder  if   Mr.  Valentine  ever  read  iEsop's  fable  of  the  bat. 

A        There  was  a  great  battle  between  the  birds  and  the  beasts, 

and  the  bat  kept  running  about  the  beasts  pretending  to  be  on 

their  side  against    the  birds,   and    then   it  fluttered    about  like  a 

swallow  and  pretended  to  be  helping  the  birds.      But,  when  the 
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battle  was  over,  both  the  birds  and  the  beasts  agreed  in  being 
ashamed  of  it,  and  ever  since  the  bat  has  hid  in  holes  and  in 
hollow  trees,  ashamed  to  show  itself  in  daylight.  That  is  where 
Mr.   Valentine  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  election. 

\Cockermouth,  November  2,   1885.] 


CXLIV 
AN     AMPHIBIOUS     ANIMAL. 

must  say  I  don't  envy  our  friend  Mr.  Valentine's  position. 
A  No  doubt,  he  is  continually  trying  to  be  conscientious,  but 
he  must  be  very  uncomfortable,  because  he  has  Liberal 
ideas,  while  he  appears  to  have  Conservative  convictions.  He 
goes  out  with  a  Blue  countenance,  but  a  great  deal  of  Yellow 
cheek.  He  has  a  Liberal  heart,  but  a  Tory  tongue.  He  is 
neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl,  nor  yet  good  wholesome  red  herring. 
He  has  reminded  me  of  the  showman's  description  of  an  am- 
jmibious  animal.  "This  animal,"  he  said,  "is  amphibious;  it 
cannot    live  on  land,  and  it   dies  in   the  water." 

[Cockermouth,  November  2,   1885.] 
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CXLV 

"THE  THRONE,  THE  ALTAR,  AND 
THE  PUBLIC  HOUSE." 

I  J^E  says  his  policy  is  a  very  good  policy;  it  is  "the 
*\  A  Throne,  the  Altar,  and  the  Cottage."  All  right ;  but 
Lord  Muncaster,  Mr.  Foster,  and  Mr.  Lowther  are  his  com- 
panions, and  a  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps. 
What  is  their  motto !  Not  "  the  Throne,  the  Altar,  and  the 
Cottage,"  but  "the  Throne,  the  Altar,  and  the  Public-house." 
Quite  honestly  I  don't  blame  them,  because  they  believe  in  the 
gin  shop  as  a  source  of  "sweetness  and  light" — they  believe  in 
the  beershop  as  a  source  of  benefit  to  mankind. 

[Cockermouth,  November    2,   1885.] 

CXLVI 

REPRISALS. 


£ 


UT,  how  is  Mr.  Valentine  going  to  do?  Is  he  going 
to  war  with  America  to  make  them  take  our  goods? 
He  talks  about  Reprisals.  By  that  he  means  that  if  they  tax 
our  goods  we  will  tax  theirs.  He  says  as  it  is  rather  difficult 
to    sell  we  will  make   it  difficult   to    buy,    too.      It    is    like    the 
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old    story    told    about   Charles    Lamb,  who   was  in  a  Government 

office.      Somebody    said,    "  Mr.    Land),    you    come    very    late    to 

business  every  day."      "Oh,   yes,"  he  said,  "but  I  go  away  very 

early."      Lord    Palmerston    explained    very    well    this    talk    about 

reprisals.       Suppose  you  have  a    bridge  over  a  very  great    river, 

and  the  people  on  one  side  were  to  say,   "  There    is    a    turnpike 

on    the    other    side  of    the    river    which    makes    it    difficult    and 

expensive    to     sell,    just    let     us     set    up    a     turnpike     on    this 

side,  and  it   will   be  all  right."      That  is   Mr.  Valentine    all  over. 

He  wants  to   set  up  a  turnpike  on    both    sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

No,  no ;    all   protection   is    nothing    more  nor    less  than    robbery. 

It    is    robbery    of  the    people,    robbery    of    the    masses    for    the 

benefit  of  a  class  ;    and  if  you  return  me  to  Parliament    I    will 

not  trifle  with   such  a    question  but    will  go  dead    against    what 

they  call   Fair   Trade. 

[Cocke  nnouth,   November  2,    1885.] 

CXLVII 
"I'LL     HEV     THY     COO." 

THE    Tories    go    about    saying    the    Radicals    have    offered 
three  acres  of  land  and  a  cow  to  everybody.      No  Radical 
ever    said    such   a    thing.      Giving    everybody  a  cow  reminds   me 
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of  a  story  Mr.  Fletcher  told  me  the  other  day.  At  Mealsgate 
there  was  a  hard- working  man  who  had  a  cow,  and  another 
who  was  a  friend  of  the  publicans,  who  had  not  much  of  his 
own.  The  man  with  the  cow,  who  was  rather  Socialistic  in  his 
opinions,  said  that  all  should  be  divided.  "  Then,"  said  the 
other  man,  "I'll  hev  thy  coo." 

[Cockermouth,  November  2,   1885.] 

CXLVIII 
"FAIR     RUBBISH." 


M 


OW,   I  tell    you    what  my  opinion    of  fair  trade  is — that 
it  is  fair  rubbish. 

[Cockermouth,  November  2,   1885.] 


CXLIX 
A    TRADES    UNION    OF    TORY    LANDLORDS. 

WHO  are  the  House  of  Lords?  A  trades'  union  of  Tory 
landlords  assembled  together  to  promote  their  own  in- 
terests and  do  injury  to  the  country.  What,  on  earth,  is  the 
use    of   this  great    Reform    Bill  we  have    got,  by   which  all    the 
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householders  in  England  are  enfranchised  if  this  great  com- 
mittee of  thick-headed  old  fellows  are  to  sit  up  there  and  throw 
out  everything  which  passes  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  the 
most  childish,  the  most  ridiculous,  the  most  mischievous  institution 
that  ever  existed  in  any  civilised  country. 

[Cockermouth,  November  2,   1885.] 

CL 
HOW  TO  REFORM  THE  HOUSE  OP  LORDS. 

^^  OME  people  talk  about  reforming  them.  You  should 
a  J  have  read  Lord  Roseberv's  speech  last  Friday  night. 
He  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  we  have  in  the  Liberal  party. 
He  is  full  of  wit,  full  of  good  humour,  full  of  good  sense,  but 
he  has  got  a  job  in  hand  now  that  will  puzzle  him.  He  thinks 
he  will  reform  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  propounded  his 
scheme  last  Friday  night.  I  have  not  time  to  go  into  it,  but 
I  will  simply  ask  any  of  you  to  read  it  and  you  will  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  I  have  come  to,  that  if  that  is  all  a 
clever  man  can  do  the  only  way  to  reform  them  is  to  reform  them 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  said  I  did  not  want  to  reform  them. 
I   do  not    believe  in    reforming    abuses,   I   believe  in   doing    away 
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with  them.  That  is  the  difference  between  a  Radical  and  a 
Moderate  Liberal.  But  1  would  accept  one  reform  as  a  com- 
promise. I  remember  Lord  Westbury  once  said  that  in  his 
opinion  Her  Majesty's  judges,  when  they  got  to  the  age  of  sixty, 
ought  to  retire  from  the  bench  and  become  bishops.  What  I 
should  say,  if  I  were  to  reform  the  House  of  Lords,  would  be 
this,  let   every   member  of    Parliament  when  he  gets  to  the  age 

of  100  become  a  peer. 

[Cockermouth,  November  2,   ISSj. 

CLI 

ONE    ADVANTAGE   OF    DISESTABLISHMENT. 

WHY  now,  one  subsidiary  advantage  of  disestablishment  in 
this  country  would  be  this,  we  should  get  rid  of 
Kennedy.  You  know  about  Kennedy,  don't  you  ?  The  Tories 
in  East  Cumberland  and  some  of  them  in  West  Cumberland 
think  of  him  in  the  morning,  talk  of  him  in  the  evening,  and 
dream  of  him  all  night.  And  what  injury  he  is  doing !  Mr. 
Foster  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther  go  to  their  meetings  ;  they  are 
full  of  political  information,  full  of  knowledge,  full  of  wisdom, 
and  longing  to  pour  it    out,  but  they  are    kept  all  the    evening 
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talking  about  Kennedy.  And  why  are  all  these  letters  from  the 
Bishop,  these  articles  in  the  Times,  these  resolutions  at  confer- 
ences about  this  unhappy  Kennedy  ?  Because  they  feel  they  are 
responsible  for  him.  He  belongs  to  the  State  Church  whom 
they  support.  If  he  was  some  wretched  little  Methodist  parson 
they  would  not  care  anything  about  him. 

[Cockennouth,  November  2,   1885.] 


CLII 


KILING   PEOPLE   ABROAD,   AND    POISONING 
THEM    AT    HOME. 

I  T    seems   to   be    expected   that  we  should  have   for   ever   in 

A    this    country    a    great    standing    army.      Wrhat    is    it    for? 

(A    voice :     "  General    Gordon.")    Well,   it    did    precious    little    for 

him  at  all  events.       The    extraordinary    thing  is  that    our  naval 

and    military    forces,   speaking    roughly,  amount    to  30   millions  a 

year,  and  that  is  just   what  we    raise    from    selling     drink,    and 

so    we    get    30    millions    for    killing    people    abroad   by  poisoning 

people    at    home.      It    is    a    horrible    system,    and     I    am    dead 

against  it. 

[Cockennouth,  November    2,  1885.] 
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CLIII 
THE    ARMY    USELESS     FOR     DEFENCE. 

YO  U  say  "  we  must  be  defended ;  all  sorts  of  people 
would  come  and  rob  and  murder  us  if  we  had  not  this 
great  army."  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  army  is  useless  for  defence. 
I  will  tell  you  why  I  know  it.  Some  enterprising  people  a  little 
while  ago  proposed  to  make  a  tunnel  between  England  and 
France,  and  up  jumped  all  the  Generals  and  Colonels  and  every- 
body who  knew  the  aimy,  and  said,  "Make  a  tunnel  from 
England  to  France,  a  hole  20  feet  square,  and  the  whole  of  the 
British  army,  including  the  artillery,  the  cavalry,  the  infantry, 
the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Yeomanry  Cavalry  included, 
would  be  utterly  unable  to  keep  the  French  from  pouring  in 
through  that  hole  20  feet  square,  and  we  shall  find  England  a 
French  province  some  morning  when  we  wrake  up."  That 
shows  us  that  the  army  is  utterly  useless  for  defence. 

[CocJcermouth,  November  2,   1885.] 
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CLIV 


"ABOMINABLE     ENTERPRISES." 

WHEN  the  volunteers  were  formed  they  had  a  motto 
which  they  started — ''Defence  not  Defiance";  but  the 
motto  of  this  great  standing  army  is  "Defiance  not  Defence." 
And  whom  does  it  defy?  Wretched  people  all  over  the  world 
who  are  not  so  strong  as  we  are.  Look  at  the  miserable  wars 
we  have  had  during  the  last  generation  or  two.  There  was 
the  Chinese  war  undertaken  to  force  opium  upon  the  people '  of 
China,  to  poison  them  as  we  poison  with  drink  our  people  at 
home.  There  was  the  Zulu  war  undertaken  to  back  up  the 
policy  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  the  prancing  consul.  There  were 
the  Afghan  war,  undertaken  to  establish  a  "  scientific  frontier," 
the  Transvaal  war,  to  shoot  down  the  Boers,  the  Egyptian  war, 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  said  was  carried  out  to  destroy  a  people 
who  were  struggling  for  freedom  I  say  I  will  oppose  any 
Government  calling  itself  Liberal  or  Radical  or  anything  else, 
which    employs    the    forces    of    the    country    in    such    abominable 

enterprises  as  these. 

[Cockermouth,  November  2,   1885.] 
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CLV 


THE    CAUSE    OP   THE    LIBERAL   DISASTERS. 

NEVER  was  I  so  delighted  in  my  life  as  I  was  at  the 
result  of  the  last  general  election.  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
gone  about  Midlothian  promulgating  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
beneficent  doctrine  of  peace  with  all  nations,  and  I  thought 
when  I  saw  him  returned  to  power  with  that  tremendous 
majority,  that  a  new  page  was  to  be  written  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  I  thought  the  gospel  of  selfishness,  which  consists 
in  attacking  other  nations  for  our  own  advantage,  would  be  brought 
to  an  end,  and  that  we  should  carry  out  the  "golden  rule"  of 
doing  unto  others  what  we  would  have  others  do  unto  us,  in 
our  dealings  with  nations  as  with  individuals  in  private  life.  If 
we  had  been  true  to  ourselves  and  stuck  to  this  principle  as 
declared  in  Midlothian,  we  should  not  have  been  hearing  to-day 
of  these  Liberal  disasters.  I  am  not  going  into  railing  accusa- 
tions against  the  Liberal  Government  for  having  deserted  their 
principles.  They  would  not  have  deserted  them  if  they  had  not 
believed   that   the   people   of    this   country    were    at   their    back. 
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All  the  mistakes  and  aberrations  of  the  late  Government  were 
supported  by  the  great  Tory  party,  and  I  am  not  condemning 
the  Liberal  policy,  but  the  Tory  policy  which  was  unfortunately 
taken  up  and  fostered  by   the  Liberal  Government. 

[Maryport,  November  28,   1855.] 

CLVI 

A    GOOD    TORY    CANDIDATE. 

KOBODY  can  say  the  Tories  have  got  a  bad  candidate. 
At  every  meeting  at  which  he  is  spoken  of  you  hear 
how  good  he  is.  Indeed,  I  think  he  will  go  down  in  history 
as  a  good  man — perhaps  the  best  man  that  ever  lived.  He 
must  be  a  good  one,  for  you  remember  what  a  good  one  they 
had  before,  who  had  to  give  way.  Mr.  Musgrave,  the  sagacious, 
the  audacious,  the  loquacious,  was  a  splendid  candidate.  But 
they  said,  "No,  we  will  have  a  better  one  still,"  and  they  sought 
throughout  the  whole  wide  world  and  hit  upon  Mr.  Valentine. 

\Maryport,   November  28,   188o.] 

CLVI  I 

THE     OPPRESSION     OP     IRELAND. 


W 


HY    does  Lord  Muncaster  represent  West  Cumberland  at 
this    moment?      Is   it    due    to    the    votes  of   the   great 
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body  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  district?  I  do  not  think  his 
lordship  would  deny  himself  that  he  sits  for  West  Cumberland 
as  a  lieutenant  of  Mr.  Parnell.  Now  I  am  not  going  to  blame 
these  Irishmen  who  have  defeated  the  Liberal  party  to-day  in 
West  Cumberland.  Far  from  it  ?  I  try  in  such  cases  to  put 
myself  in  the  place  of  those  who  act  so,  and  I  know,  if  I  were 
an  Irishman,  it  is  very  probable  I  should  feel  a  burning  resent- 
ment to  this  country  for  the  long  centuries  of  evil  and  oppression 
which  we  have  inflicted  upon  Ireland.  We  all  have  sinned. 
As  a  nation  we  have  sinned,  and  to-day  the  sins  of  the  fathers 

are  being  visited  upon  the  children. 

[Maryport,  November  28,   1885.] 

CLVIII 
A    CERTIFICATE    OP    SOUNDNESS. 

ONE  Radical  candidate,  when  he  read  Mr.  Parneli's  mani- 
festo and  saw  that  four  Liberal  members  were  to  be 
excepted  from  his  excommunication,  telegraphed  up  to  Mr. 
Parnell  to  beg  him  to  put  him  in  the  list  too  so  that  he  might 
have  a  chance  of  getting  into  Parliament.  I  will  do  nothing 
of   that  sort.      I  do  not    want   a    certificate   of    soundness    from 

any  political  veterinary  surgeon. 

[Maryport,  November  28,   1885.] 
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CLIX 

THE    LIBERAL    REPULSES    OF    1885. 

^^  OME  of  our  friends  seem  to  be  disheartened  by  the 
^  J  news  we  are  getting  from  day  to  day  about  the  election. 
What  does  it  matter  about  this  check?  It  is  not  a  disaster. 
The  friends  of  right  and  freedom  never  experience  disaster,  they 
only  experience  a  repulse  but  not  an  overthrow.  "  The  waves 
recede  but  the  tide  advances.  The  Tories  have  obtained  great 
triumphs  in  Lancashire  and  in  the  South  of  England,  but  if 
they  go  into  power  they  will  find  it  absolutely  impossible  to 
put  back  the  hands  of  the  clock.  They  cannot  stop  the  wheels 
of  progress.  What  then,  is  our  duty  at  this  crisis  I  What 
does  the  brave  man  do  when  he  rows  a  boat?  The  stronger 
the  current  rolls  against  him  the  stronger  he  rows  against  it 
If  we  believe  in  certain  principles  in  fair  weather,  let  us  stick 
to  them   now,  and  let  us  fight  harder  for    these    principles    than 

we  have  ever  done  before. 

"So  near  is  dignity  to  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man, 
When   duty  whispers  to  you   '  Must,' 

True  men   reply  'We  can.'" 

I  say  "We  can"  and  will  turn  the  repulse  of  a  moment  into   a 
glorious   triumph  for  Liberalism   in   the  future. 

[Manjport,  November  28,   1SS-5.] 
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&ungr  and  tne  Si6/e 

TN  the  o!d  election  campaigns,  writer 
■■■  T.  P.  C,  London,  the  late  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  was  noted  for  writing" 
"Poems'*  on  incidents  in  the  fight. 
The  following*  is  one  of  them : — 

I  stick  to  my  Bibie,  my  lead  and  my  ~^ 

guide,  ..  4,' 

And  have  it  when  canvassing  still   by  ^ 

my   side.  7** 

My  example  is  Timothy,  who,  long  ago,,  j$ 
For  the   sake    of     his     stomach    took 

liquor,  you  know,  ^ 

And  where  the   hard  churl  who  would  «> 

Geordie  forbid  •% 

To     drink     the     same     liquor     whioli 

Timothy  did? 
No!     "Bimo;     and     the     Bible's"     my*N»3 

watchword,   you   see,  (J* 

And    down    with    the    teetotal   wretch 

and  his  tea, 
In  favour  of  ''publics"  electors,  I  am, 
So  here's  your  good  health  in  a  bottle 

of   "cham" 
And  when    [  have   finished  my  whack 

of  champagne, 
Why,    then,    I'll    return   to   the   Bible 

again. 
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